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THANKSGIVING DAY. 
By CARLOTTA PERRY. 
([PHANESGIVING DAY. 


dear, 

Your eyes so tender and so sunshine clear, 
That now the heavy curling lashes sweep. 
Reveal to me the hopes that haply sleep 

Within their depths; the day so prized is near. 


Lift up your eyes, my 


Lift up your eyes, my darling, without fear 
(Their silent: message my quick heart will hear), 
And say if I with a new joy may keep 
Thanksgiving Day. 
What though the reapéd fields are brown and sere, 
One glance can fill my world with happy cheer 
O gracious eyes! O little hands that creep 
To mine! O harvest that my life shall reap! 
Ye make for me of all the whole round year 
Thankegiving Day. 
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An Illustrated Supple ment is issued gratuitous- 
ly with this wumber of Harren’s Bazar. 


Our next number will contain a PAaTTERN-SHEET 
SuppeLement, with a variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Winter 
Costumes ; Hats and Bonnets and Caps ; Girls’ 
Frocks and Coats Py Fancy-work for holiday gifts . 
Embroide ve d Cushions, c ‘offee cf ozies, Pe Mu upe rs, 
Dolls’ Clothing, etc., elec. ; together with numerous 
literary and artistic attractions. 


THANKSGIVING. 
7 o a world it is in which, when the 

great festival of Thanksgiving comes 
on its yearly round, there is always some- 
thing to be found to be thankful for, even, 


it would seem, in the case of the most 
wretched 
Ave we poor? We wight be beggars. 


Are we beggars?’ We might 
Are we lepers? Our sickness might be 
unto death. Is it unto death? We have 
yet a heaven beyond. For all let us give 
thanks. Thanks surely if we are in health 
of body and mind; and even in illness there 
is much reason and oceasion to be found for 
a grateful heart. Has trouble come to us 
now? It might be worse. Are we alone? 
There is poorer company than ourselves to 
be had. Have we lost our dearest 


be lepers. 


and 


best? They, at any rate, are not here to 
suffer. Has the year dealt crushing blows 


in business? It has not taken away also 
our power and will to work. Have we 
work? Then for that and all the rest give 
thanks again. Give thanks that we live 
and breathe and have our being in this 
world of wonder and light and beauty. 
For poor and sick and sad though we may 
be, though 
Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine, 
But with fervent love if thou adorest, 
Thou art wealthier—all the world is thine!” 

Even about to die, we can give thanks 
that we have lived in this age of achieve- 
ment and enlightenment, and always can 
we give thanks that we are born into pos- 
session of all the glory and greatness of the 
institutions of this our country, and that 
they have not as yet been degraded from the 
purpose of their founders; since to be born 
an American is to be born with possibilities 
of the soul’s growth granted since time be- 
gan to no other race of human beings, to be 
born heirs of all the ages indeed, but with 
vantage-ground for the use and exercise of 
our inheritance, free from the tyranny of 
masters or from the degrading contact of 
slaves, in the pure air and lofty heaven of 
‘liberty! And give thanks we can tvo that 
women here have as much right to be glad 
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of their inheritance of the precious things 
of liberty as men have; that this land 
means for wives and mothers much that it 
does for husbands and sons; and if yet not 
all, still more is given to them here than is 
given to them in any other land or period 
And then, too, it is surely some- 
thing to be thankful for that one lives in a 
country where gratitude to heaven is ac- 
knuowledged as a national duty, where one 
day in all the year is set aside in which 
fifty million voices are bidden to raise in 
one strain, as it were, a sacrifice of thanks 
to the great source of all. 

And where is there to be found a more 
beautiful festival than this, in which those 
who have abundance of the good things of 
the world think it shame to let any go des- 
titute on that one day of the year, and give 
of their larder and give of their labor to 
those who have no such abundance? ‘The 
exercise of the thoughtfulness and consider- 
ation and gentle-heartedness which make 
sure that others shall have reason, tangible 
and visible and satisfying reason, for thanks- 
giving, is assuredly a lovely method of keep- 
ing a festival ; and meanwhile the household 
that calls upon these qualities, and provides 
for other households on that day, has the 
satisfaction of knowing that not a single 
but a double pwan of praise and thanks has 
gone up from their own hearth by means 
of their effort and their self-forgetfulness. 
Perhaps no thanks are more acceptable to 
Heaven than these, so to say, vicarious 
thanks, which have the added sweetness 
of the pitying care of others besides those 
immediately rendering them, that care which 
has provided for their utterance. Life may 
be very pleasant to us in our comfortable 
homes, with our plentiful barns and store- 
houses and cellars, with our many friends 
about the board, with our easy flow of days 
destitute of the vexations of want or worry 
for the wherewithal to exist, the want of 
Which wearies and wears out so many souls 
and bodies; but pleasant as it is, we can al- 
ways make it yet more so to ourselves by 
making it pleasant also to others. And after 
all the best thanksgiving we can ever hope 
to offer as a sacrifice, or to celebrate as a 
feast, is that in which we have made pro- 
vision for others to be glad on the same day; 
by a loaded table, if we have the means to 
load it; by asmaller gift, if that better suits 
our opportunity of doing good; by a gift 
of more work to do, if no other; and if gifts 


| and goods be altogether out of our power, 


then by a kind visit, a kind word, a kind 
message, gladdening some sore heart, and 
giving it, in however small degree, occasion 
in so much for Thanksgiving. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
TEN RECENT NOVELS. 
: on taste for making lists of books appears 
to infect everybody, and the present writer 


has been asked several times of late to try his | 


hand at making up a list of the ten best novels 
of the last decade. Such a list would doubtless 
be as unsatisfactory as the many lists, larger or 
smaller, which have preceded it; nevertheless it 
may be well to try the experiment. The selection 
will not be made in the interest of any theory, as 
of naturalism or idealism, for the wor ks of genius 
are not, to his thinking, very closely bound by 
schools; and if a good book suddenly appears 
from a quarter whence nobody expects it, so much 
the better. As to the rather bigoted theories 
which are sometimes put forth, one may well take 
the view stated the other day by M. Coquelin in 
his lecture before Harvard University, and say, 
“ Je suis pour la nature, et contre les naturalistes” 
(I am for nature, and against the naturalistic 
school); and may add, as he elsewhere said, that 
all should be based on the actual, and aim at the 
ideal (“ Tout doit partir du vrai ; tout doit partir 
vers Vidéal”). Letting theories go, then, let us 
turn to the instances. 

Setting aside, with the frank confession that I 
have not yet read them, the Spanish novels which 
have so impressed Mr. Howells, I should agree 
with him in placing Tolstoi, with all his faults, at 
the head of living novelists. His War and Peace 
is, to my thinking, not so much the best of war 
novels as the only one. No other, that is, reveals 
to us both the brilliancy of war and its tedious- 
ness and dreariness—its waste, aimlessness, and 
disconnéction, All other military novelists be- 
side him seem like those artists who portray, for 
instance, the death of Nelson, and have every 
officer and sailor in immaculate costume and 
striking an irreproachable attitude. The very 
length of the book and its rambling story en- 
hance the appropriateness; nothing can seem so 
rambling or so interminable as war itself. That 
there was some such meaning in this loose-joint- 
ed structure is plain from the fact that when 
Tolstoi wrote Anna Karenina he wrote a story 
as compact as The Sear/et Letter, as inevitable 
and merciless as fate, a story too painful to read 
almost, but which is free from anything merely 
indecent or voluptuous, and which teaches a 
moral all the more tremendous from the very 
fact that the heroine at first commands sympathy 
and even love. These two books I should place 
at the head of my list, and should put with them 
Tourguénief’s Virgin Soil, except that it was not 
published within the ten years. 

For a French novel I should select unhesita- 
tingly Daudet’s Les Rois ei Hxil—a book in which 
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the very conception of hereditary rank is, as it 
were, brought to its final trial, and dismissed from 
history; a book which culminates in a piece of 
maternal devotion so exquisitely wrought that one 
may pardon for its sake the few unsavory passages 
in the volume. J should include no other recent 
French novel. Were it’a case of short stories 
it would be easy to choose from some of the most 
audacious writers single bits of analysis or char- 
acterization which the Russians might rival, but 
which the Americans cannot reach, still less the 
English; as, for instance, that powerful tragic 
scene between two sisters, La Confession, at the 
close of one of Guy de Maupassant’s otherwise 
questionable volumes. Again, if we had to deal 
with American short stories, one might wellinclude 
Miss Jewett, Miss Woolson, Mr. Stockton, and 
Mr. Bellamy, none of whom have, however, shown 
the constructive power to hold through a whole 
novel the success they have achieved on a small- 
er canvas. Still less could I consent to include 
the novelists just now most widely popular, as 
Edward P. Roe, for instance, for I cannot believe 
that they have the higher and stronger qualities 
which alone secure permanent fame. Nor should 
I include the much-read Robert Lismere, or John 
Ward, Preache *, both of which rely for their in- 
terest on the ashes of fires which were burnt out 
some time ago. The latter of these dwells upon 
the rigors of a creed now as obsolete as the In- 
quisition; while Robert Hismere has no types of 
character which were not familiar in the days of 
Emerson and Parker, forty years ago, and is not 
so well written as the novel of that period, 7'he 
Nemesis of Faith, by which Froude, the historian, 
first made himself known to fame. Thought in 
England, however, moves more slowly; but to an 
American reader the book in question seems to 
deal with a by-gone period. 

But I should unhesitatingly put The Rise of 
Silas Lapham on the list as being really the lar- 
gest Canvas yet employed by Howells, the only 
book in which he has created a single character 
stroug enough and fresh enough to be worthy the 
exquisite art of his delineation. It looked at one 
time as if Annie Kilburn would take rank with 
it, especially as it deals more closely with those 
social problems in which its author is known to 
take so wholesome an interest; but although it 
contains perhaps the two most admirable and 
George-Eliot-like characters he ever drew, in 
Putney and Lyra Wilmington, yet the central fig- 
ure is inadequate to them, and the book ends 
in some disappointment In this last respect it 
resembles another book which should £o upon 
our list, Ze Princess Casamassima, in which Mr 
James seemed for a time to take a step forward, 
far beyond himself, but which ended with such 
inartistic and unexplained abruptness that many 
people looked in the next number of the maga- 
zine for the usual instalment. These two books 
complete the first half of our required ten. 

Turning to England for the next candidates, I 
should unhesitatingly set aside the much-lauded 
works of George Meredith as being, after all, 
quarries, not statues. The one Shakespearian nov- 
elist in England is certainly Thomas Hardy, and 
his Mayor of Casterbridge, which was, I think, 
published within the ten years, seems to me his 
strongest and most creative work. With this I 
should rank Stevenson’s Aidnapped, for although 
the early scenes on board ship savor of the dime 
novel, yet when the author once gets his heroes 
upon the heather he shows a touch which no- 
body since Scott has rivalled. In his Black Arrow 
he reverts to the dime novel, pure and simple; 
and even his Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, though 


remarkable in its conception, becomes in its exe- 


| cution so mechanical that you hear the creaking 
| of the hinges, 


Were I to choose another recent 
English novel it would be John Jnglesant, though 
with some misgivings; yet itis certainly wrought 
out most skilfully in its way, and such a revival 
of the old, thoughtful type of historical novel has 
a peculiar charm. This makes eight; to these 
I should of course add Mrs. Jackson’s Ramona, 
with its nobility of tone, its original types of 
character, and its absorbing and entrainant nar- 
rative. For the tenth I should include, though 
not with a sense of absolute security, either 
Hardy’s But yet a Woman, or Miss Murfree’s 
Iu the Clouds—a book in which she reached her 
high-water mark, and gave a glimpse, in her pic- 
ture of the Tennessee legislators, of the power to 
go beyond that rustic mountain circle whose ma- 
terial is growing pretty nearly exhausted in her 
hands. What a convenience it would be if our 
favorite novelists would only let us select their 
themes and treatment for them, and how much 
the world would probably lose, in the end, if they 
meekly consented ! 7... 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
IV.—BABY’S EARLY HABITS. 


PPE formation of regular habits in an infant 

should begin at an extremely early age. It 
is surprising how quickly instinct will teach the 
child that he must follow a prescribed routine. 
One can hardly credit an infant under six weeks 
of age with reasoning powers, and yet a month- 
old baby will sometimes seem to make an obsti- 
nate fight before he will consent to go to sleep 
at the proper time or to wait until the regular 
hour for his meal. As he grows older he will 
make a fiercer struggle, and it will take longer to 
vanquish him. 

Trouble will be saved if from the beginning 
there are fixed seasons for the baby’s eating, 
sleeping, and bath. The only exception that 
should be made to this rule with a well child is 
never to arouse him from sleep, even to feed him. 
In the case of a sick infant, who must have nour- 
ishment and medicine at unvarying intervals, af- 
fairs are different, but as a general thing sleep is 
more beneficial than either food or physic. 




















The monthly nurse has it in her power to make 
or mar the comfort of both mother and child, ac- 
cordingly as she aids or opposes the formation of 
good habits in the infant. Some nurses, with ut- 
ter disregard of the tares they are sowing for the 
mothers’ reaping, rock infants to sleep in the 
arms, have them fed whenever they ery, walk 
the floor with them when they are fretful, and 
spoil them so thoroughly that the mother has 
either to make a slave of herself by continuing 
these indulgences, or else go through a siege be- 
fore she can establish order in the nursery. 

Other nurses there are, however, who, by dint of 
starting right, leave behind them, when they go, 
tractable, well-conditioned children. Al! rules 
and regulations can, of course, apply only to 
strong, healthy babies. The delicate infant has 
so many aches and pains peculiarly his own that 
he may claim immunity from too severe disci- 
pline. 

The mother must begin with the child as she 
means to go on. If she possesses the prejudice 
held by some people against rocking babies to 
sleep, she should never, from the first, permit the 
child to be rocked. He will quickly learn to 
crave for the swaying motion, and to enter vigor- 
ous protests if it is denied him. Unless one has 
a firm belief that rocking is injurious, there is lit- 
tle gained by refusing to use a cradle. It goes 
without saying that it is foolish to accustom a 
baby to be jogged all the while that he slumbers, 
or even to be rocked to sleep. But it is often a 
great comfort for a drowsy mother to be able to 
send her fretting child back to dream-land by a 
few touches of the cradle. Close investigation 
has failed to reveal that rocking does children 
any possible harm, and it is certainly easier to 
quiet a baby by this method than by patting or 
singing it to sleep. 

To make a child of regular habits, one must 
have a mother who is willing to conform to sys- 
tem. She must never keep the little one waiting 
half an hour or an hour for his meals, but at 
any cost of personal inconvenience she must be 
ready at the time fixed for Master Baby's repast. 

Even if her slumber has been broken at night, 
she must be up in the morning in season to bathe 
and dress the little one and to give him his 
breakfast before the hour for his morning nap. 
During this she must keep the room shaded and 
quiet that the soft slumbers may not be inter 
rupted by any loud noise or sudden glare of light. 
If the nursery must be used as the sewing-room, 
and she needs more light than she can obtain 
through half-closed blinds, let her place a high 
screen around the cradle or crib and create a 
dusky corner for his little lordship. 

There has been a great deal of discussion as 
to whether or not children should be rocked to 
sieep mn the arms. A certain class of those who 
may be typified as the “ sentimental mother” set, 
write pages about the joy of lulling a little one 
to sleep on the bosom, and have no words too 
harsh for those hard-hearted mammas who tuck 
their babies into their cradles and let them go 
off to sleep by themselves. 

No mother who really loves her baby knows 
much greater bliss than that of cuddling the soft 
little form in her arms and rocking and singing 
him off to the land of nod. But it is a luxury in 
which few mothers can afford to indulge regular- 
ly. Most babies go to sleep just at the time 
when the father of the family comes home for 
his supper or late dinner. The woman who keeps 
but one servant must lend a hand in the dining- 
room, while she who has a larger staff of domes- 
ties at her command must dress herself for din- 
ner. Even if matters are so arranged that baby’s 
bedtime does not interfere with the evening meal, 
the question arises as to whether the child is any 
better off for being rocked to sleep on the mo- 
ther’s shoulder, Physicians say that a baby is 
more at ease in his crib or cradle, where he can 
stretch out his limbs, than when held and heated 
in any one’s arms. 

In addition to this there is the manifest incon- 
venience that arises when for any reason the mo- 
ther is unable to put the child to sleep. The suf- 
fering the little creature undergoes in thus being 
robbed of his cherished luxury would be unknown 
to him were he in the habit of drowsing off in 
his own little bed. The happiest and most com- 
fortable babies are those who after tender good- 
night caresses nestle down into soft pillows un- 
derneath warm blankets, with no danger ahead 
of the sharp waking that often accompanies 
the transfer from the warm arms to the chilly 
bed. 

Once asleep, the baby’s slumbers should be 
undisturbed, He should never be dragged out 
of his happy dreaming to be exhibited to even 
the most doting relatives. He relishes such an 
experience as little as would his elders enjoy be- 
ing routed out of their first naps to be inspected 
by a company of curious foreigners. The only 
handling that should be permitted is the occa- 
sional turning over bestowed upon young babies 
who are not strong enough to move themselves. 
They will generally sleep all the better for the 
change of position. 

The sooner the habit of night nursing is broken 
up, the better for mother and child. Ttis a drain 
on the former, and is of little benefit to the lat- 
ter. If the little one is not accustomed to eating 
at night, the business of weaning is much facili- 
tated. The child who is accustomed to being 
taken into his mother’s bed to be nursed once or 
twice in the night will be a much more difficult 
subject to wean than the baby who sleeps all 
night without waking. If the child is fed by the 
bottle, the trouble is no less. 

The much-dreaded business of weaning may be 
simplified if the baby’s mother or nurse will begin 
giving him one meal a day from the spoon as 
soon as he begins to drool. The morning or the 


middle of the day is the best time to select for 
the spoon meal, that he may have the comfort of 
his bottle when he goes to bed. As he grows 
older he may be fed with the spoon more fre- 
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quently, until, almost imperceptibly, the use of 
the bottle is entirely suspended. 

Of course one cannot expect a very young in- 
fant to go all night without food. At first he is 
generally nursed twice at niglit, then once, and 
usually by the fifth or sixth month a child will 
sleep all night without waking. If he does not 
rest well unless he is fed once, he sliould be ac- 
customed, if possible, to taking his food at the 
parents’ bedtime, that their gumbers may not be 
disturbed. Very often the child weans himself 
from night nursing. This good work is acceler- 
ated by giving him, as he grows older, only a few 
spoonfuls of water when he awakes. Often he 
rouses only because he feels thirst, and when this 
want is satisfied, he drops off to sleep again with- 
out further trouble. 

The mother should never be discouraged be- 
cause she fails to inculcate her child with regu- 
lar habits before he is six months old. Up to 
that time he is often the victim of colics that se- 
riously interfere with his good behavior. When 
the first half-year is over his improvement will 
often be marvellously rapid, although even then 
it may frequently be interrupted by relapses into 
restlessness, caused by teething. With proper 
training he will be, barring such accidents or se- 
vere illness, a methodical, well-regulated infant, 
who will be a comfort to his mother, and little 
trouble to any one else. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HOUSE 


OUSE dresses for afternoon wear, for fam- 
H ily parties, Thanksgiving dinners, ete., are 
made just long enough to touch the floor, or else 
they rest three or four inches of their length upon 
the floor; demi-trains that drag ten inches on the 
floor are seen on many very elaborate dresses, 
while full trains are reserved for the most cere- 
monious occasions. 


DRESSES. 





Silk and wool are combined 
in these in-door toilettes in novel ways; for in- 
stance, brocaded silk and faced cloth are used to- 
gether, the brocade appearing as an overdress 
opening over cloth fronts in an effective fashion 
that brings the soft woollens into use for drapery, 
and permits the choice of any gay and becoming 
color near the face, since only a small quantity 
of it is used, the most quiet black gowns having 
bright red or blue for their fronts, while brown 
gowns of stylish but unbecoming shades may be 
made becoming by the contrast of green, or of 
écru, or of old-rose. The design of such gowns 
is a flat skirt with long plain effect, and a full 
elaborate front to the corsage, which gives char- 
acter to the whole; thus the full lapped front 
widely belted suggests the Empire dress, while 
the wide plain waistcoat with broad revers is 
the feature of the Directoire costume. Pretty 
black and tan dresses are made of the inexpen- 
sive black broeaded silks that are sold for 81 50 
a yard, with fronts of tan-colored ladies’ cloth, or 
of soft chuddah or camel’s-hair. The brocade 
represents a redingote, but may be made with a 
round waist and separate skirt, the join in front 
being concealed by a sash of soft bengaline or 
of China crape (which crosses the fronts only), 
while the back breadths of the skirt are hooked 
upon the waist, giving the effect of princesse 
breadths. 


HINTS TO HOME DRESS-MAKERS. 


To make these dresses appear to be in one 
piece from neck to foot the amateur dress-maker 
is advised to cut the round waist long enough to 
extend over the hips, thrusting the ends under 
the skirt of the dress, and to support the back 
breadths; when hooked upon the waist a pad 
bustle should be sewed to the end of the round 
waist instead of being placed inside the skirt. 
This bustle is now worn very small, but if the 
wearer is very slender it may be slightly elongated 
on the sides to give the effect of larger hips. The 
round waist is of the brocade, quite plain behind, 
with the fronts turned back in short revers, and 
with a high collar of the brocade. A wide space 
on the front of the lining is then covered with a 
vest of the light cloth laid in soft folds straight 
across or diagonal, as the wearer chooses, and 
crossed at the waist line by a wide sash of ribbon 
or silk, or of China crape. The cloth vest is in 
one piece, and is hooked under the revers on the 
left side. The sleeves may be plain coat sleeves 
full at the top, or they may have their fulness 
pushed up in cross folds around the armhole, or 
else in a high soft puff, with tucks from this puff 
down to the elbows. The light cloth forms point- 
ed cuffs, or short inner sleeves seen only at the 
wrists. The skirt, made over a silk foundation 
skirt, has three straight breadths of the brocade 
behind hanging entirely plain from the waist, yet 
very full. A flat breadth is on each side, with its 
front edges loose and widely faced with silk or 
with satin, while the front is covered with the 
light cloth put on in folds like those of the vest, 
or in flat pleats lengthwise, or else with the middle 
finished like a frill and hanging as a jabot, its 
edges being pinked, or else faced with ribbon vel- 
vet or moiré. Only ten yards of brocade are re- 
quired for these tasteful dresses, with a yard and 
a half of ladies’ cloth. Ladies who are wearing 
light mourning have similar dresses made of dull 
lustreless repped silk or of Bengaline, opening 
over a draped front of black India camel’s-hair, 
which may be lightly embroidered, or may be 
merely wrought in scallops at the foot, or if fin- 
ished with a jabot down the middle, this is also 
scalloped. These dresses, although called house 
dresses, can be utilized for the street also, now 
that long cloaks are really long enough to conceal 
the dress beneath. 


OTHER DRESS WAISTS. 


Round waists and belted waists remain in fash- 
ion for house gowns, notwithstanding the prefer- 
ence for redingotes, and are especially liked for 

















simple wool dresses that have some slight ac- 
cessories: of velvet or of corded silk to make 
them more dressy. Excellent designs for such 
waists are given on page 773 of Bazar No. 46, 
in the shirred wool bodice with velvet or plush 
vest, and in the belted silk bodice with the yoke 
and belt of velvet. Supplement patterns are given 
of these models, and the Bazar reader can carry 
them out literally, using them for house dresses, 
and covering them with warm wraps for the 
street. In the same paper the Directoive jacket 
is illustrated in a combination of velvet and crépe 
de Chine that will serve for an elegant corsage 
to be worn with skirts of lace or of erape, or of 
velvet for receptions and dressy carriage toi- 
lettes. If a Directoire redingote is preferred it 
will be an easy matter to lengthen the middle 
back forms of this waist, and sew side breadths 
at the waist line, letting them lie flat on the full 
skirt beneath, and lining them throughout with 
inexpensive silk or satin of the same or a con- 
trasting color. 


YOUTHFUL GOWNS. 


Young ladies, misses in their teens, and well- 
grown school-girls have simple and inexpensive 
house dresses for afternoons and for quiet even- 
ing entertainments, made of fine woollens, such 
as cashmere or camel’s-hair, in the pretty old- 
rose shades, in pale Empire green of grayish hues, 
in the clear French blue shades, and in light pearl 
gray. These dresses are high in the neck, and 
have long or at least half-long sleeves, with fan- 
ciful waists pleated from top to bottom, and a 
round yoke outlined by gimp or by velvet rib 
bon. The sleeves are then tucked or pleated 
their entire length, and the skirt is also in pleats. 
The shirred yokes are also liked for these youth 
ful gowns, and an excellent model for a bodice 
with shirred yoke, as well as for a pleated full 
skirt, will be found on page 732 of Bazar No. 
44, Vol. XXII. Ribbon is the only trimming used 
for such gowns, and in the model quoted it forms 
the collar, cravat bow, cuffs, and sash; other 
gowns similarly made have also a ribbon border 
on the skirt. The velvet ribbons that are now 
so inexpensive are very becoming for such trim 
mings, and some dress-makers use the brocaded 
ribbons also. White crépeline and other white 
wools are made by this design and trimmed 
with Persian brocaded ribbons that have golden 
grounds and richly colored figures. 


FURTHER HINTS. 


In remodelling wool dress waists of last sea- 
son, especially those of ladies’ cloth, the amateur 
is advised to use silk or velvet to replace the 
worn sleeves, and to cut off the cloth fronts in 
jacket shape, straight down from the collar and 
square-cor nered at the waist line, thus getting rid 
of the defaced parts about the buttons and but- 
ton-holes, and putting there a soft wrinkled vest 
of the material used for the sleeves; revers of 
this material may also edge the fronts of the 
cloth. These vest fronts are so varied in width 
and in design that almost any waist can be mod- 
ernized in some becoming and stylish way. When 
it is not desirable to attach the back breadths of 
the skirt to the dress waist, the postilion may be 
retained, but it is newer to sew the seams of the 
middle forms together without pleats, and round 
out the ends to rest smoothly on the skirt, doing 
away with the habit-like effect. In fastening 
dress fronts that merely meet without being 
lapped for buttons and button-holes, hooks and 
eyes must of course be depended upon, and to 
keep these from coming unfastened modistes now 
alternate them, putting first a hook on the right 
side, with the eye opposite, then the next hook 
on the left side, with the eye opposite on the right, 
and so on down the entire front. When the 
shade of last season’s dresses cannot be matched 
the economist need not despair, as a note of black 
in colored costumes is even more fashionable this 
year than it was last, appearing as vest, collar, 
revers, and sash on green, blue, or brown waists, 
and as a border, or inlaid lengthwise pieces in the 
skirt. Velvet, ribbed siik, and moiré are the fab- 
rics used for these touches of black. The polo- 
naise with its draped fronts so becoming to slender 
figures, and the redingotes which add nothing to 
the size of those who consider themselves too 
stout, are again in decided favor, and are utilized 
by the economist by wearing different skirts with 
one polonaise, as a black camel’s-hair polonaise 
may be worn over a skirt of silk and over an- 
other of wool, or else above a black skirt, and 
above one of red or of green as well; while for 
more dressy toilettes a redingote made of a few 
yards of brocaded silk can be worn over a lace 
skirt left from last summer’s wardrobe, and again 
over a velvet skirt worn last winter. We have 
already mentioned the black brocaded redingotes 
with black velvet skirts; young ladies for dressy 
toilettes wear green brocaded Directoire coats, or 
else light Suéde-color with gold figures, over 
skirts of white lace or gauze. 


DIRECTOIRE WEDDING DRESSES. 


Directoire wedding gowns worn recently are 
made of white brocaded satin with large designs 
that are not repeated more than once in each 
width. The very long trained breadths, four in 
number, are continuous with the back of the 
waist, while the flat side breadths extend upward 
to form part of the front and side gores of the 
bodice. Directly in front white embroidered 
gauze drapery is put on in many cross folds, and 
is finished at the top of the waist by short revers 
of the brocade, while knife-pleated frills of the 
gauze scalloped deeply trim the sides of the skirt 
in lengthwise rows. Similar frills form the large 
French cravat which is now so much in favor, 
and also the cuffs on the elbow sleeves. Velvet 
trained dresses with petticoats of brocade are 
worn by the mother of the bride and by wedding 
guests this season. Gray, mouse-color, and elec- 
tric blue velvet are fashionable colors for such 
gowns, with white skirts brocaded with gold or 

















with silver, or else, for short figures, the brocade is 
in stripes of many-colored flowers or vine stripes. 
This skirt is quite plain, and is seen only in the 
front and on each side just back of the side 
breadth of velvet, which descends from the waist 
to the foot, and is fully faced with silk or satin. 


VARIETIES. 
English women wear wool Balmoral skirts 
faced half a yard deep inside and out with tweed 
that is made water-proof. Gaiters of similar 
tweed are worn outside the boot, covering it from 
the vamp well up on the ankle 

Handsome combinations for black dresses are 
the new peau de soie brocades with very: little 
lustre, with a design of bow-knots, or of vermi- 
celli lines, or of arabesques, made up with a waist- 
coat and pleated sides of royale or of armure silk 
in the fashionable rosewood shades, or else with 
dark Florentine green silk. 

The new white piece laces and trimming laces 
for dresses, tea» gowns, ete., are called Empire 
laces, and have the small prim designs of other 
Empire fabrics; tiny sprigs, laurel leaves, and 
wreaths are set all over the net, and the edges 
are bordered with straight lines or rows of small 
figures, finished with scallops that are very slight- 
ly indented. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLeE, & Co.; James McCrerery & 
Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and E, J. Denning & Co 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. PoLkK, who was mistress of the White 
House over forty years ago, lives in the PoLK 
mansion at Nashville, Tennessee. Mrs. PoLk is 
in her eighty-fifth year, and though more or less 
feeble, she is in comparatively good health. She 
has a profusion of gray hair, which she wears in 
puffs and crowns, with a lace cap. She dresses 
in black, and, as is the habit of a good many old 
ladies, she wears black kid gloves when receiv- 
ing visitors. In walking she takes the arm of 
her maid with one hand, while in the other she 
carries a gold-headed cruteh cane. Mrs. PoLk 
pays no visits, but she goes to church every Sun- 
day, and has not missed a communion in years 

Mrs. W. A. TAPPAN, who recently died at 
Lenox, Massachusetts, was a great friend of Na- 
THANIEL HAWTHORNE, who once occupied a 
little red house on her grounds. Mrs. TAPPAN 
named her place ‘* Tanglewood,’* in honor of 
HAWTHORNE’S famous tales 

—School Commissioner WILLIAM Woop has 
igned his position as member of the New 
York Board of Education, with which he has 
been connected for twenty years. Mr. Woop 
was born in Scotland, and is cighty years of 
age, and although he has lived in this coun- 
try the greater part of his life, he still speaks 
with a strong Scotch ‘*burr.’’ Notwitiustand- 
ing his years, there are few men who walk the 
streets with a firmer or lighter tread than Mr. 
Woop. Always well dressed, with a rose in his 
button-hole, he has the appearance of a man in 
his prime rather than one who has past his 
threescore years and ten by more than a decade. 
Mr. Woop is the uncle of Mr. Cross, the second 
husband of George Eliot. 

—When Madame ADELINA PATTI was in New 
Orleans two years ago she met her brother Car- 
10's child, the little CARLINA, then sixteen years 
of age. Madame Parti was impressed with the 
beauty and sweetness of her niece, and said that 
if she might adopt her she would make her the 
heir to the bulk of her fortune. The child's 
mother consented to the arrangement, and Car- 
LINA was brought North by her aunt, and later 
went to Europe with her. The climate of Wales 
proved too severe for the Southern reared child, 
and now she is back in New Orleans with her 
mother, though her aunt still continues her in- 
terest in her. CaRLINA PaTTr is enough like 
her famous aunt to be her own child. She isa 
little beauty, as dark as a creole and as vivacious 
as an Italian 

—Hundreds of New York women and girls 
will learn with regret the death of Miss Ly pia 
F. WapLuiGH, Superintendent of the Normal 
College in that city. Miss WADLEIGH was sev- 
enty years of age, and had been a teacher for 
thirty years. She established the famous Twelfth 
Street publie school for the higher education of 
young women, and when the Normal College 
was established, carried her three hundred pu- 
pils up to that institution with her. One of Miss 
WavLeiGcn’s best-known “ Twelfth Street girls” 
is Mrs. Dr. Many PuTNAM JACOBI. 

—Mrs. E. T. Bett, of New York, has in her 
possession the commission of her grandfather, 
WILLIAM JongEs, as lieutenant in the Hanover 
Militia, granted by Benjamin HArkiIson, first 
Governor of the State of Virginia, and great- 
grandfather of the present General BENJAMIN 
Harrison. Colonel Jongs was the brother of 
Patrick HENRY’s mother. 

—General WILLIAM T. SHERMAN, Who has lived 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, almost 
ever since he removed to New York, is now es- 
tablished in a house of his own on Seventieth 
Street, near Central Park. General SHERMAN 
wus made as comfortable as could be in his ho- 
tel home, and every inducement was held out to 
make him remain; but the longing to have a 
home of his own for his old age was too much, 
and he could not resistit. His new house is 
modest in size and furnishing, but it meets all 
his requirements, and he is as happy in it as a 
boy with a new top. 

—Mr. Royan CaRko.u has just presented a 
Fifth Avenue club with the head ofa deer which 
he shot in South Africa, in the country made fa- 
mous by Riper Hage@arp’s stories. The deer 
was jet bluck, except its face and ears, and 
weighed 400 pounds. 

—The light-house keeper at Perreoquet Island, 

oue of the most cheerless spots on the coust ot 
Labrador, is a French nobleman, M. le Comte de 
Piquelon. This gentleman made quite a sensa- 
tion in Canadian social circles four years ago, and 
married the daughter ofa leading official of Que- 
vec. Since that time he has led the life of a 
trapper in the woods of Canada, and now he 
hus taken possession of the lonely light-louse, at 
a salary of $400 a year. 

—Miss Emi.y FaitHru.t, well known in this 
country, has just completed her thirty years of 
work for women, and in consideration of this 
the Queen of England has sent her an engraved 

















portrait of herself, with an inscription in her 
royal hand. Miss FarrHru v's life-long friend 
and companion, Miss CHARLOTTE ROBINSON, has 
recently been appointed ** Home and Art Deco 
rator to the Que n,”’ and has opened sales-rooms 
in London, for which Lady SaLispuryY perform 
ed the office of “ drawing up the blind.’ This 
office is in no way like that of “drawing down 
the blind,”’ but is in England equival ut to laying 
the corner-stone. 

—The father of Colonel Grorce Gouraup, 
who is the introducer of the phon aph and 
other of Epison’s inventions into Europe, re 
ceived from his friend DaAGUERRE the first rude 
apparatus for the production of sun pictures in 
America. It to find this taste for 
scientific inventions not only handed down frot 






is curious 


from 
father to son, but so happily gratitied. Colonel 
GOURAUD has established himself in a seven 
teenth-century house within driving distance of 
London, and there he is surrounded with every 
appliance of nineteenth-century ingenuity ; 

—The dowager Lady ASHBURTON is coming to 
America this winter to visit her friend Hankiet 
Hosmer, the sculptor. Lady ASHBURTON’S mo- 


ther was an American, and from her e hus in- 
herited an extensive estate in New Ei ind 
—General WILLIAM SewakD, the son of Lin 
COLN’S Secretary of State, lives in the Sewarp 
homestead at Auburn, New York. The 


house 


was built by his mother’s father in 1816, and is 
surrounded by pleasant ground The library, 
which looks out over a wide sweep of liwn, is 
filled with mementos of the late state-iman, 


whose son still sits at the desk upon which his 


famous father wrote the most and probably 


Luc 

best of his numerous speeches 
—The monument to be erected over the grave 
of the late Jounn Wentworth, of Chicago, was 
selected by himself The material is white 
granite, with a base eighteen feet square and 
two feet thick. It was quarried at Hallowell, 
Maine, and being too large to go by rail, was 
shipped to New York, and sent thence by canal 


and the lakes to Chicago. The shaft is fifty-five 
feet high, and weighs seventy tons It will cost 
$30,000 when placed. It will lave no inserip- 
tion on it, not even the name of lim who lies 
beneath it, as that was the old gentieman’s ex- 
press wish. 

—Some one hus been at the trouble to make 
out a table of Pittsburgh millionnaires with the 
number of their millions printed alongside their 
names. Mrs. Colonel SCHENLEY heads the list 
with $20,000,000. This lady’s fortune is invest- 
ed in 800 acres of real es + mainly in the busi- 
ness portions of Pittsburgh and Allegheny. The 
DENNY estate, which is almost iis valuable, con- 
sists of 700 acres similarly situated 

Professur E. E. SaLispury, who teaches 
Sanscrit to’ the undergraduates of Yale, is one 
of the few college professors who has more than 
his salary to live upon. Professor SaALisBuRY 
lives in a fine house in New Haven, which is en- 
riched with mementos of travels and re- 
searches abroad. He is seventy years of agi 
but he is still devoted to his duties as professor, 
and has all the energy of a younger man 

—PascaL Porter, ‘‘the boy preacher,” is 
really what his title claims. He is only twelve 
years old, and he has been preaching for two 
years. He not only expounds the Bible tex 
but quotes poetry, and argues with all the f 
of a logiciun. His father says that he bewun 
preaching before he left off pinafores 

—GEORGE GOULD’S new-born son, who is now 
but a few weeks old, is said to bear a striking 
resemblance to his grandfather. Although he 
is amuch smaller baby than his year-old brother, 
he already shows signs of restless energy, and he 
has the keen near-together black eyes of the fa- 
mous money king 

—Gossip has it that Mrs. CLEVELAND'S en- 
gagement-ring was nota diamond, Just before 
her marriage, as she was starting for 
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the President took an old-fashioned seal ring 
from his little finger and placed it on the third 
finger of her left hand. This ring hud belonged 


to her father, who gave it to Mr. CLEVELAND. 
Mrs. CLEVELAND Wore this ring to the day of 
her wedding, when the President repluced it by 








the finest diamond he could tind. 

Mr. Henry E. Appey and his partners have 
engaged Madame BERNHARDT for a tour of the 
world. M. DamMaLa, the husband of the trage 
dieune, will be her “leading man.’ he com 
puny will, before their tour is ended, have played 
in every country in the world where an audi 


ence could be collected 

It is told of B. P. HutTcHINnson, the Chicago 
millionnaire wheat speculator, that he began his 
business career on a salary of $20 a year, in a 
country store at North Reading, Massachusetts. 
Disgusted with this small pay, he set up a cob- 
bler’s shop in an old shed, and besides mending 
boots and shoes, he did a trading 
“Yankee notions.’’ 


business in 


He soon outgrew the op- 
portunities afforded by this country town, and 
went to Boston in 1850, where he bewan the 
foundation of a fortune, to which he is still add- 
ing millions upon millions 

—Since his nomination General HARRISON has 
been deluged with presents of all kinds, but 
principally canes. One that was made for and 


sent to him by Comrade TRUESDALE, of the 
Grand Army Post at Sharon, Pennsylvania, is 
composed of 10,500 pieces of wood of thirty- 
eight varieties. These bits are so closely worked 
togeiher that it is impossible to see where they 
are joined. The cane at the thickest part is not 
more than an inch and a half wide, and nene of 
the bits of wood are larger than a nail-head 

—Colonel ** Dan’? Lamon’ lives in a modest 
four-story house on I Street, opposite a triangu 
lar little park. But the little Lamonrs are not 
confined to this patch of green. They are great 
favorites with Mrs. CLEVELAND, and they can 
play in the White House grounds as often as 
they want to. Whenever Colonel LamMonr is 
not on duty at lis desk he may be found stroll- 
ing about Washington hand in hand with his 
little girls 

—The diary of the late Joun R. THOompPson, 
who was well known as a Southern man of let 
ters, is being edited aud published by Mr. R. H 
STODDARD, the poet. In this diary Mr. THomp 
SON relutes some interesting anecdotes of lit 
erary London « quarter of a century ago. He 
speaks of TENNYSON as ‘‘a quiet, simple man, 
who smoked a pipe and drank hot punch with 
us.’ For years after Mr. THoMpson’s return 
to America he kept the poet supplied with Vir- 
ginia tobacco, which he preferred to all other, 
and which he smoked in clay pipes, taking a 
new pipe for every smoke, 
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lars and Cuffs. 


Tue collar illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, 
which is of red 
surah silk, con- 
& sts of a pleated 
frill four inches 
and a half deep, 
turned down over 
a neck-band an 
inch in width. 
Two scarfs of bias 
surah ten inches 
wide are pleated 
to the band under 
neath the collar 
at both sides of 
the front, and ex- 
tend to the waist, 
where they are 


pk ated to a point. 


Fig. 1.—Pieatep Sirk CoLtar with 
Jasor ano Curr. 


de to a band that is set 
inside the sleeve. 


Winter Hats. 

In the toque illustra- 
ted in Fig. 1 the shirred 
crown is of ivory white 
velvet, with the full 
brim of moss green 
velvet. An aigrette in 
iridescent green tints 
ornaments the left 
side, with a bow of 
rreen ribbon toward 
the back. 

Fig. 2 is a walking 
at of undved seal- 
kin, trimmed with a 
pow of striped brown 
vibbon fastened with 
rnamental pins, 


Bodice for Dinner 
Dress. 
Tuts bodice belongs 
to a dinner toilette of 
tille frangaise. The 
iort open f*onts are 
ipplemented by vest 
ironts of contrasting 
velvet embroidered in 
old cord. The short 
ashed sleeves have 
appliqués of embroid 
ered velvet, and the 
collar is also embroid 
ered. A lace plastron 
is gathered in at the 
square throat, and the 
sleeves are filled in 
with lace, and termi- 
nate in full double 
frills at the elbow. 


Theatre Toilettes. 

Tue costume illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 is of 
ieed green cloth and 
bengaline silk of a 
somewhat lighter 
shade. It consists of 
aredingote ofthe cloth, 
which is skirtless at 
the front, and has 
square sides and 
straight full back, 
‘rhe cloth fronts of the 
bodice are cut in the 
shape of a small 
rounded jacket which 
meets in a single point 
on the breast, over a 
full shirt front of silk, 
which terminates un- 
deracloth girdle. The 
ekirt is of silk, with a 
full draped front, which 
is arranged to appear 


Fig. 1 
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Fig. 1.—C.iora 
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.—VELveET Toque. 


A pleated frill of su- 
rah edges the front of 
each searf, The cuff 
to match is a surah 
frill turned over a 
wristband. 

The collar and jabot 
in Fig. 2 are of red- 
dotted white mull. 
The standing band at 
the top is of lace inser- 
tion over red ribbon, 
surmounted by mull 
folds, and edged with 
a double pleated frill 
of mull, the under frill 
three inches and the 
upper half as wide. 
The jabot consists of 
an insertion band with 
folds like that of the 
collar, extending to 
the waist, with a grad 
uated pleated frill at 
one edge. The cuff is 
a pleated frill attach- 
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Bopice ror Dinner Dress, 


as the continuation of the full silk front of the bodice. 
et fronts and the corners of the skirt are braided and beaded 


with iridescent beads, 


Fig. 2 has a skirt of light: gray-blue wool, shirred at the front. 
The redingote is of wool of the same tint striped with old-rose, | trated in a brooch on 
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THEATRE 


anp Sitk Costume.—Froyxt.—[For Back, sce Page 813.] 


TOILETTES. 


| tion of metals is illus- 


Fig. 2.—Repincote Costume. 


Fig. 2.—Srat-skin Tart. 


down. The pointed 
bodice is made with 
full fronts, which are 
draped on both sides 
of a finely pleated 
plastron that is cross- 
ed by pointed bands 
of poppy velvet. The 
sleeves are full above 
and close below the 
elbow, with velvet 
cuffs. 


Jewelry. 


See illustration on page 
813. 


SomE new patterns 
in jewelry are illus- 
trated in this group. 
The round bracelet at 
the top is of gold, with 
two linked rings in 
platina, The same 
fashionable combina- 
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with a vest and 
cuffs of old-rose 
velvet. The red- 
ingote fronts are 
short, square, and 
double - breasted, 
opening with revers 
on the vest, and 
showing the vest 
below the waist. 
The back is hung 
in straight folds, 
The dress Fig. 3 
is of light dove gray 
cashmere The 
skirt is straight 
and full, pleated 
on the front and 
sides, and relieved 
by a watered-rib- 
bon sash that is 
knotted half-way 


Fig. 2.—Preateo Mun Cotiar witn 







Fig. 3.—Casumene Dress. 


Jabor anp Curr 


the right, in which the 
two rings at the sides 
are of platina, with the 
bar with balls and the 
links at the centre of 
gold. The flat bracelet 
at the top is of garnets 
in a heavy gold setting. 
Below is a coiled ser- 
pent bracelet in silver 
studded with jewels. 
The comb illustrated is 
of tortoise-shell, with 
the high top of faceted 
silver. <A gold clover- 
leaf bar pin set with 
turquoises is shown at 
the bottom of the cut, 
and to the right are 
two brooches, a disk 
and crescent of Rus- 
sian enamelled silver. 


Winter Hats and 
Bonnets. 
See illustrations on page 
813. 

Tue light gray felt 
hat with an aureole 
brim illustrated at the 
top of this group is 
bordered with a narrow 
fold of black velvet. A 
large knot of black vel- 
vet is against the back 
of the crown and tow- 
ard the left side, and 
from it proceed three 
ostrich = plumes in 
shaded cream and gray 
with black points 

At the left is a black 
velvet bonnet with a 
flaring brim, within 
which is a ribbon bow 
fastened on a_ velvet 
band and pinned with 
jet pins to the brim. 
The sharp edge of the 
crown is defined by a 
row of large cut jet 
beads. A velvet bow 
is on one side, and 
three ostrich tips curl 
at the top. 

The bonnet on the 
right is of Suéde-color- 
ed piece felt in alter- 
nate plain and open 
plaited stripes. The 
felt is mounted on a 
frame which is faced 
and bound with black 
velvet, plain at the 
sides and back, and 
raised in a high loop 
and knot on the front, 
to which loops and ends 
of black velvet ribbon 
and a black aigrette 
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are added. The narrow black velvet strings 
are strapped in a small bow on the back and 
fastened in another bow on the side. 


Young Ladies’ Eyening Toilettes. 

In the toilette illustrated in Fig. 1 the 
round skirt is of white satin-striped mousse 
line de laine, while the draped point on the 
front and the long back drapery are of plain 
white monsseline de laine with broché gold 
borders. The plain material is used to make 
the pointed bodice with shirred fronts, which 
has elbow sleeves formed of a drooping puff 
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Fig. 1.—Youna@ Lapy’s Evenina Dress. 


of the striped de laine, 
and a pleated collar of 
the striped goods rolled 
from the heart-shaped 
neck, and extending in 
jabot frills down the 
front. 

The costume Fig. 2 is 
of old-rose peau de soie 
with pink chenille-dot- 
ted net. The skirt is 
of pink silk, with a 
draped tablier of dotted 
net, and with the sides 
and back hung with 
old-rose silk in deep 
straight folds. The 
half-high bodice is of 
net, with a deep girdle 
of old-rose folds fasten- 
ed into the under-arm 
seams, The short silk 
sleeve is veiled by a 
deep lace frill ; the neck 
is bordered with a 
pointed fold. A ribbon 
sash bow is on the 
front. 


The Dull Day. 

\ Y HEN the skies are 

lowering, and the 
grayness makes gloom 
within the house, when 
the rooms are dark, 
and, but for fires, chill, 
then the color of the 
world is apt to darken 
all our thoughts as well, 
and make as dull wea- 
ther in our hearts as in 
thehouse. This is very 
likely to happen with 
those who are past mid- 
dle life, or to whom the 
passage of the years 
has brought any bitter 
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Winren Harts anp Bonnets. 
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trial or loss, and especially with those who 





have that sensitiveness to weather which af- 


joyous under the reign of blue sky and sun 
shine and south winds, and sad when Nature 
puts on her melancholy guise and wooes the 


ghts uppermost. There are some, 
mg t young and 


however, usually I 
thoughtless, to whom a dark 





lay affords only 
the same amount of comfort and cheer that 
a sunshiny one does. Perhaps these are of 
the sort unaffected by any weather, by any 
love of landscape or of nature whatsoever, 


occupied with small affairs, wrapped in them 
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seeing a loveliness in olive-colored water dim- 
pling in the rain, in slanting torrents, in driving 
clouds and mists, not at all second to that of 
cloud shadows sweeping over clover fields, long 
rifts of sunshine in green woods, or azure hazes 
round far mountain bases. But to those who 
have a melancholy temperament, or those who 
have suffered one of the great griefs to which 
time itself brings no healing, a dark day, without 
a stormy wind, makes all things seem as if the 
end of life and the world had come; it over- 
whelms them with vague foreboding and distress, 
the sun seems to have gone to destruction, and 
all their hope with him; when 
the sun shines,on the dull day they are very 






miserable even 


near despair. 


HOW CELIA CHANGED HER MIND. 


A Thanksgiving Story. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
“WF there’s anything on the face of the earth I 

t do hate it’s an old maid!” 

Mrs. Stearns looked up from her sewing in as- 
tonishment. 

“Why, Miss Celia!” 

“Oh yes! I know it. I’m one myself, but all 
the same, 1 hate ’em worse than p’ison. They 
ain’t nothing nor nobody; they’re cumberers of 
the ground.” And Celia Barnes laid down her 
scissors with a bang, as if she might be Atropos 
herself, all ready to cut the thread of life for all 
the despised class of which she was a notable 





member. 

The minister's wife was genuinely surprised 
at this outburst; she herself had been well along 
in life before she married, and though she had 
been fairly happy in the uncertain relationship 
to which she had attained, she was, on the whole, 
inclined to agree with St. Paul, that the woman 
who did not marry “doeth better.” “IT don’t 
agree with you, Miss Celia,” she said, gently. 
‘* Many—indeed, most—of my best friends are 
maiden ladies, and I respect and love them just 
as much as if they were married women.” 

“Well, I don’t. A woman that’s married is 
somebody; she’s got a place in the world; she 
ain’t everybody's tag; folks don’t say, ‘Oh, it’s 
nobody but that old maid Celye Barnes’; it’s 
* Mis’ Price’ and ‘ Mis’ Simms,’ or ‘ Thomas Smith’s 
wife,’ as though you was somebody. I don’ know 
how ‘tis elsewheres, but here in Bassett you might 
as well be a dog as an old maid. I allow it might 
be better if they all had means or eddication: 
money’s ‘a dreadful good thing to have in the 
house,’ as I see in a book once, and learning is 
sort of comp’ny to you if you’re lonesome; but 
then lonesome you be, and you’ve got to be, if 
you’re an old maid, and it can’t be helped no 
way.” 

Mrs. Stearns smiled a little sadly, thinking that 
even married life had its own loneliness when 
your husband was shut up in his study, or gone 
off on a long drive to see some sick parishioner 
or conduct a neighborhood prayer-meeting, or 
even when he was the other side of the fireplace, 
absorbed in a religious paper or a New York 
daily, or meditating on his next sermon, while the 
silent wife sat unnoticed at her mending or knit- 
ting. “But married women have more treubles 
and responsibilities than the unmarried, Miss Ce- 
lia,” she said. “ You have no children to bring 
up and be anxious about, no daily dread of not 
doing your duty by the family whom you preside 
over, and no fear of the supplies giving out that 
are really needed. Nobody but your own self to 
look out for.” 

‘ That’s jest it,” snapped Celia, laying down 
the boy’s coat she was sewing with a vicious 
jerk of her thread. “There ’tis! Nobody to 
home to care if you live or die; nobody to 
peek out of the winder to see if you’re comin’, 
or to make a mess of gruel or a cup of tea for 
you, or to throw ye a feelin’ word if you’re sick 
nigh unto death. And old maids is just as 
li’ble to up and die as them that’s married. And 
as to responsibility, I ain’t afraid to tackle that. 
Never! I don’t hold with them that cringe and 
crawl and are skeert at a shadder, and won’t 
do a living thing that they had ought to do be- 
cause they're ‘afraid to take the responsibility.’ 
Why, there’s Mrs. Deacon Trimble, she durstn’t 
so much as set up a prayer-meetin’ for missions 
or the temp’rance cause, because twas ‘sech a 
ree-sponsibility to take the lead in them mat- 
ters.’ I suppose it’s somethin’ of a responsi- 
ble chore to preach the gospel to the heathen, 
or grab a drinkin’ feller by the scruff of his 
neck and haul him out of the horrible pit any- 
way, but if it’s dooty it’s got to be done, whether 
or no; and I ain’t afraid of pitchin’ into anything 
the Lord sets me to do!” 

* Except being an old maid,” said Mrs. Stearns. 

Celia darted a sharp glance at her over her 
silver-rimmed spectacles, and pulled her needle 
through and through the seams of Willy’s jacket 
with fresh vigor, while a thoughtful shadow came 
across her fine old face. Celia was a candid wo- 
man, for all her prejudices, a combination pecul- 
iarly characteristic of New England, for she was 
a typical Yankee. Presently she said, abruptly, 
“T hadn’t tuought on’t in that light.” But then 
the minister opened the door, and the conversa- 
tion stopped. 

Parson Stearns was tired and hungry and cross, 
and his wife knew all that as soon as she saw his 
face. She had learned long ago that ministers, 
however good they may be, are still men; so to- 
day she had kept her husband's dinner warm in 
the under-oven, and had the kettle boiling to make 
him a cup of tea on the spot to assuage his irri- 
tation in the shortest and surest way; but though 
the odor of a savory stew and the cheerful warmth 
of the cooking-stove greeted him as he preceded 
her through the door into the kitchen, he snapped 
out, sharply enough for Celia to hear him through 
the half-closed door, “ What do you have that old 
maid here for so often ?” 








“There!” said Celia to herself—* there ’tis! 
He don’t look upon’t as a dispensation, if she 
doos. Men-folks run the world, and they know 
it. There ain’t one of the hull caboodle but what 
despises an onmarried woman! Well, ’tain’t al- 
together my fault. I wouldn’t marry them that 
I could; I couldn’t—not and be honest; and 
them that I would hev had didn’t ask me. I don’t 
know as I’m to blame, after all, when you look 
into’t,” 

And she went on sewing Willy’s jacket, con- 
trived with pains and skill out of an old coat of 
his father’s, while Mrs. Stearns poured out her 
husband’s tea in the kitchen, replenished his plate 
with stew, and cut for him more than one seg- 
ment of the crisp fresh apple-pie, and urged upon 
him the squares of new cheese that legitimately 
accompany this deleterious viand of the race and 
country, the sempiternal, insistent, flagrant, and, 
alas! also fragrant pie. 

Celia Barnes was the tailoress of the little scat- 
tered country town of Bassett. Early left an or- 
phan, without near relatives or money, she had 
received the scantiest measure of education that 
our town authorities deal to the pauper children 
of such organizations. She was ten years old 
when her mother, a poor widow for almost all 
those ten years, left her to the tender mercies of 
the select-men of Bassett: the select-men of our 
country towns are almost irresponsible governors 
of their petty spheres, and gratify the instinct of 
oligarchy peculiar to and conservative of the hu- 
man iace. Men must be governed and tyrannized 
over—it is an inborn necessity of their nature; 
and while a republic is a beautiful theory, emi- 
nently fitted for a race who are “non Angli, sed 
Angeli,” it has in practice the effect of producing 
more than Russian tyranny, but on smaller scales, 
and in far and seattered localities. Nowhere are 
there more despots than among village select-men 
in New England. Those who have wrestled with 
their absolute monarehism in behalf of some char- 
ity that might abstract a few 6f the almighty dol- 
lars made out of poverty and distress from their 
official pockets, know how positive and dogmatic 
is their use of power—crede experto. The Bassett 
“first select-man” promptly bound out little Celia 
Barnes to a hard, imperious woman, who made a 
white slave of the child, and only dealt out to her 
the smallest measure of schooling demanded by 
law, because the good old minister, Father Per- 
kins, interfered in the child’s behalf. 

As she was strong and hardy and resolute, Ce- 
lia lived through her bondage, and at the “ free” 
age of eighteen apprenticed herself to old Miss 
Polly Mariner, the Bassett tailoress, and being 
deft with her fingers and quick of brain, soon out- 
ran her teacher, and when Polly died, succeeded 
to her business. 

She was a bright girl, not particularly notice- 
able among others, for she had none of that del- 
icate flower-like New England beauty which is so 
peculiar, so charming, and so evanescent ; her fea- 
tures were tolerably regular, her forehead broad 
and calm, her gray eyes keen and perceptive, and 
she had abundant hair of an uncertain brown; 
but forty other girls in Bassett might have been 
described in the same way; Celia’s face was one 
to improve with age; its strong sense, capacity 
for humor, fine outlines of a rugged sort, were al- 
ways more the style of fifty than fifteen, and what 
she said of herself was true. 

She had been asked to marry an old farmer 
with five uproarious boys, a man notorious in East 
Bassett for his stinginess and bad temper, and 
she had promptly declined the offer. Once more 
fate had given her achance. A young fellow of 
no character, poor, “ shiftless,” and given to cider 
as a beverage, had considered it a good idea to 
marry some one who would make a home for him 
and earn his living. Looking about him for a 
proper person to fill this pleasant situation, he 
pounced on Celia—and she returned the attention ! 

“Marry you? I wonder you’ve got the sass to 
ask any decent girl to marry ye, Alfred Hatch! 
What be you good for, anyway ? Idon’ know what 
under the canopy the Lord spares you for—only 
He doos let the tares grow amongst the wheat, 
Scripter says, and I’m free to suppose He knows 
why, but I don’t. No, sir/ Ef you was the last 
man in the livin’ universe I wouldn’t tech ye with 
the tongs. If you’d got a speck of grit into you 
you’d be ashamed to ask a woman to take ye in 
and support ye, for that’s what it comes to. You 
go’long! I can make my hands save my head 
so long as I hev the use of ’em, and I haven't no 
call to set up a private poor-house !” 

So Alfred Hatch sneaked off, much like a cur 
that has sought to share the kennel of a mastiff, 
and been shortly and sharply convinced of his 
presumption. 

Here ended Celia’s “chances,” as she phrased 
it. Young men were few in Bassett; the West 
had drawn them away with its subtle attraction 
of unknown possibilities, just as it does to-day, 
and Celia grew old in the service of those estab- 
lished matrons who always want clothes cut over 
for their children, carpet rags sewed, quilts quilt- 
ed, and comfortables tacked. She was industrious 
and frugal, and in time laid up some money in the 
Dartford Saving’s-Bank; but she did not, like 
many spinsters, invest her hard-earned dollars in 
asmall house. Often she was urged to do so, but 
her reasons were good for refusing. 

“T should be so independent? Well, I’m as 
independent now as the law allows. I’ve got two 
good rooms to myself, south winders, stairs of 
my own, and outside door, and some privileges. 
If I had a house there’d be taxes, an’ insurance, 
and cleanin’ off snow come winter-time, and hoe- 
in’ paths; and likely enough I should be so fur 
left to myself that I should set up a garden, and 
make my succotash cost a dollar a pint a-hirin’ 
of a man to dig it up and hoe it down. Like 
enough, too, I should be gettin’ flower seeds and 
things; I’m kinder fond of blows in the time 
of ’em. My old fish-geran’um is a sight of com- 
fort to me as ’tis, and there would be a bill of 
expense again. Then you can’t noway build a 
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house with only two rooms in’t; ’twould be all 
outside; and you might as well try to heat the 
universe with a cookin’-stove as such a house. 
Besides, how lonesome I should be! It’s forlorn 
enough to be an old maid anyway, but to have it 
sort of ground into you, as you may say, by livin’ 
all alone in a hull house, that ain’t necessary nor 
agreeable. Now, if I’m sick or sorry, I can just 
step down-stairs and have Aunt Nabby to help or 
hearten me. Deacon Everts he did set to work 
one time to persuade me to buy a house; he 
said ’twas a good thing to be able to give some- 
body shelter ’t was poorer’n I was. Says I: 
‘Deacon, I’ve worked for my livin’ ever sence I 
remember, and I know there’s no use in any- 
body’s bein’ poorer than I be. I haven’t no call 
to take any sech in and do for’em. I give what 
I can to missions—home ones—and I’m willin’, 
cheerfully willin’, to do a day’s work now and 
again for somebody that is strivin’ with too heavy 
burdens; but as for keepin’ free lodgin’ and 
board, I sha’n’t do it. ‘ Well, well, well,’ says 
he, kinder as if I was a fractious young one, and 
a-sawin’ his fat hand up and down in the air till 
I wanted to slap him, ‘ just as you'd ruther, Celve 
—just as you’d ruther. I don’t mean to drive ye 
a mite, ouly, as Scripter says, “ Provoke one an- 
other to love and good works.’’’ 

“That did rileme! Says I: ‘ Well, you’ve pro- 
voked me full enough, though I don’ know as 
you've done it in the Scripter sense; and mabbe 
I shouldn’t have got so fur provoked if I hadn’t 
have known that little red house vour grandsir’ 
lived and died in was throwed back on your 
hands just now, and advertised for sellin.’ I see 
the Mounting County Herald, Deacon Everts.’ He 
shut up, I tell ye. But I sha’n’t never buy no 
house so long as Aunt Nabby lets me have her 
two south chambers, and use the back stairway 
and the north door continual.” ; 

So Miss Celia had kept on in her way till now 
she was fifty, and to-day making over old clothes 
at the minister’s. The minister’s wife had, as we 
have seen, little romance or wild happiness in her 
life; it is not often the portion of country minis- 
ters’ wives; and, moreover, she had two step- 
daughters who were girls of sixteen and twelve 
when she married their father. Katy was mar- 
ried herself riow, this ten years, and doing her 
hard duty by an annual baby and a struggling 
parish in Dakota; but Rosabel, whose fine name 
had been the only legacy her dying mother left 
the day-old child she had scarce had time to kiss 
and christen before she went to take her own 
“new name” above, was now a girl of twenty-two, 
pretty, headstrong, and rebellious. Nature had 
endowed her with keen dark eyes, crisp dark 
curls, a long chin, and a very obstinate mouth, 
which only her red lips and white even teeth re- 
deemed from ugliness; her bright color and her 
sense of fun made her attractive to young men 
wherever she encountered one of that rare species. 
Just now she was engaged in a serious flirtation 
with the station-master at Bassett Centre—an im- 
pecunious youth of no special interest to other 








people, and quite unable to maintain a wife. But 
out of the “strong necessity of loving,” as it is 


called, and the want of young society or settled 
occupation, Rosa Stearns chose to fall in love with 
Amos Barker, and her father considered it a 
“fall” indeed. So, with the natural clumsiness 
of a man and a father, Parsons Stearns set him- 
self to prevent the matter, and began by forbid- 
ding Rosabel to see or to speak or write to the 
youth in question, and thereby inspired in her 
mind a burning desire to do all three. Up to 
this time she had rather languidly amused herself 
by mild and gentle flirtations with him, such as 
looking at him sidewise m church on Sunday, 
meeting him accidentally on his way to and from 
the station, for she spent at least half her time 
at her aunt’s in Bassett Centre, and had even 
taught the small school there during the last six 
months. She had also sent him her tintype, and 
his own was secreted in her bureau drawer. He 
had invited her to go with him to two sleigh-rides 


| and one sugaring-off, and always came home with 


her from prayver-meeting and singing-school; but 
like a wise youth he had never yet proposed to 
marry her in due form, not so much because he 
was wise as because he was thoughtless and lazy; 
and while he enjoyed the society of a bright girl, 
and liked to dangle after the prettiest one in Bas- 
sett, and the minister’s daughter too, he did not 
love work well enough to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of providing for another those material but 
necessary supplies that imply labor of an inces- 
sant sort. 

Rosabel, in her first inconsiderate anger at her 
father’s command, sat down and wrote a note to 
Amos eminently calculated to call out his sym- 
pathy with her own wrath, and promptly mailed 
it as soon as it was written. It ran as follows: 


“ Dear Frienp,—Pa has forbidden me to speak 
to you any more, or to correspond with you. I 
suppose I must submit so far; but he did not say 
I must return your picture” (the parson had not 
an idea that she possessed that precious thing), 
“so I shall keep it to remind me of the pleasant 
hours we have passed together. 

“Fare thee well, and if forever, 
Still forever fare thee well! 


RosaBet STEARNS. 


”? 


“Your true friend, 
“P.S.—I think pa is horrid! 


So did Amos as he read this heart-rending mis- 
sive, especially the poetry, which in his ignorance 
he supposed an original effusion, and the post- 
script that, according to the established sneer at 
women’s postscripts, carried the whole force of 
the epistle. 

Now Amos had made a friend of Miss Celia by 
once telegraphing for her trunk, which she had 
lost on her way home from the only journey of 
her life, a trip to Boston, whither she had gone, 
on the strength of the one share of B. and A. R. R. 
stock she held, to spend the allotted three days 








granted to stockholders on their annual excur- 
sions, presumably to attend the annual meeting. 
Amos had put himself to the immense trouble of 
sending two messages for Miss Celia, and asked 
her nothing for the civility, so that ever after, in 
the fashion of solitary wgmen, she held herself 
deeply in his debt. He knew that she was at 
work for Mrs. Stearns when he received Rosa’s 
epistle, for he had just been over to Bassett on 
the train—there was but a mile to traverse—to 
get her to repair his Sunday coat, and not found 
her at home, but had no time to look her up at 
the parson’s, as he must walk back to his station. 
Now he resolved to take his answer to Rosa to 
Miss Celia in the evening, and so be sure that his 
abused sweetheart received it, for he had read 
too many dime novels to doubt that her tyrannic 
father would intercept their letters, and drive 
them both to madness and despair. That well- 
meaning but rather dull divine never would have 
thought of such a thing ; he was a puffy, absent- 
minded, fat little man, with a weak, squeaky 
voice, and a sudden temper that blazed up like 
a bunch of dry weeds at a passing spark, and 
went out at once in flattest ashes. It had been 
Mrs. Stearns’s step-motherly interference that 
drove him into his harshness to Rosa. She meant 
well and he meant well, but we all know what 
good intentions with no further sequel of act are 
good for, and nobody did more of that “ paving” 
than these two excellent but futile people. 

Miss Celia was ready to do anything for Amos 
Barker, and she considered it little less than a 
mortal sin to stand in the way of any marriage 
that was really desired by two parties, That 
Amos was poor did not daunt her at all; she had 
the curious faith that possesses some women that 
any man can be prosperous if he has the will so 
to be; and she had a high opinion of this youth, 
based on his civility to her. It may be said of 
men, as of elephants, that it is lucky they do not 
know their own power; for how many more wo- 
men would become their worshippers and slaves 
than are so to-day if they knew the abject grati- 
tude the average woman feels for the least atten- 
tion, the smallest kindness, the faintest expres- 
sion of affection or good-will. We are all, like 
the Svrophenician woman, glad and ready to eat 
which fall from the children’s 
table, so great is our faith—in men. 

Miss Celia took the note in her big basket over 
to the minister’s the very next day after that on 
which we introduced her to our readers. She was 
perhaps more rejoiced to contravene that rev- 
erend gentleman's orders than if she had not 
heard his querulous and contemptuous remark 
about her through the crack of the door on the 
previous afternoon ; and it was with a sense of 
joy that, after all, an old maid could do something, 
that she slipped the envelope into Rosa’s hands, 
and told her to put it quickly into her pocket, the 
very first moment she found herself alone with 
that young woman. 

Many a hasty word had Parson Stearns spoken 
in the suddenness of his petulant temper, but 
never one that bore direr fruit than that when he 
called Celia Barnes “ that old maid.” 

For of course Amos and Rosabel found in her 
an ardent friend. They had the instinet of dis- 
tressed lovers to cajole her with all their confi- 
dences, caresses, and eager gratitude, and for once 
she felt herself dear and of Importance. Amos 
consulted her on his plans for the future, which 
of course pointed westward, where he had a bro- 
ther editing and owning a newspaper. This bro- 
ther had before offered him a place in his office, 
but Amos had liked better the easy work of a 
station-master in a tiny village. Now his ambi- 
tion was aroused, for the time at least. He want- 
ed to make a home for Rosabel, but, alack! he 
had not one cent to pay their united expenses to 
Peoria, and a lion stood in the way. Here again 
Celia stepped in: she had some money laid up; 
she would lend it to them. 

I do not say that at this stage she had no 
misgivings, but even these were set at rest by a 
conversation she had with Mrs. Stearns some six 
weeks after the day on which Celia had so fully 
expressed her scorn of spinsters. She was there 
again to tack a comfortable for Rosabel’s bed, 
and bethought herself that it was a good time to 
feel her way a little concerning Mrs. Stearns’s 
opinion of things. 

“They do say,” she remarked, stopping to snip 
off her thread and twist the end of ic through her 
needle’s eye, “ that your Rosy don’t go with Amos 
Barker no more. Is that so?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Stearns, with a half-sigh. 
“Husband was rather prompt about it; he don't 
think Amos Barker ever’!| amount to much, and 
he thinks his people are not just what they should 
be. You know his father never was very much 
of a man, and his grandfather is a real old repro- 
bate. Husband says he never knew anything but 
crows come out of a crow’s nest, and so he told 
Rosa to break acquaintance with him.” 

“Who does he like to hey come to see her ?” 
asked Celia, with a grim set of her lips, stabbing 
her needle fiercely through the unoffending calico. 

Mrs. Stearns laughed rather feebly. “I don’t 
think he has anybody on his mind, Misg Celia. I 
don’t think there are any young men in Bassett. 
I dare say Rosa will never marry. I wish she 
would, for she isn’t happy here, and I can’t do 
much to help it, with all my cares.” 

“And you can’t feel for her as though she was 
your own, if you try ever so,” confidently asserted 
Celia. . 

“No, I suppose not. I try to do my duty by 
her, and I am sorry for her; but I know all the 
time an own mother would understand her bet- 
ter and make it easier for her. Mr. Stearns is 
peculiar, and men don’t know just how to man- 
age girls,” 

It was a cautious admission, but Miss Celia had 
sharp eyes, and knew very well that Rosabel nei- 
ther loved nor respected her father, and that they 
were now on terms of real if unavowed hostility. 
“‘ Well,” said she, “I don’ know but you will have 
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to have one of them onpleasant ecreturs, an old 
maid, in your fam’ly. I declare for't I'd hold a 
Thanksgiving Day all to myself ef I'd escaped 
that marcy.” 

“You may not always think so, Celia.” 

“T don’t know what’ll change me. ‘Twill be 
something I don’t look forrard to now,” answered 
Celia, obstinately. 

Mrs. Stearns sighed. ‘I hope Rosa will do no- 
thing worse than to live unmarried,” she said; 
but she could not help wishing silently that some 
worthy man would carry the perverse and annoy- 
ing girl out of the parsonage for good. 

After this Celia felt a certain freedom to help 
Rosabel: she encouraged the lovers to meet at 
her house, helped plan their elopement, sewed for 
the girl, and at last went with them as far as 
Brimfield when they stole away one evening, saw 
them safely married at the Methodist parsonage 
there, and bidding them good-speed, returned to 
Bassett Centre on the midnight train, and walked 
over to her own dwelling in the full moonshine 
of the October night, quite fearless and entirely 
exultant. 

But she was not to come off unscathed. There 
was a scene of wild commotion at the parsonage 
next day, when Rosa’s letter, modelled on that of 
the last novel heroine she had become acquainted 
with, was found on her bureau, as per novel afore- 
said. 

With her natural thoughtlessness she assured 
her parents that she “fled not uncompanioned,” 
that her “kind and all but maternal friend Miss 
Celia Barnes would accompany her to the altar, 
and give her support and her countenance to 
the solemn ceremony that should make Rosabel 
Stearns the blessed wife of Amos Barker ” 

It was all the minister could do not to swear 
as he read this astounding letter. His flabby 
face grew purple; his fat sallow hands shook 
with rage; he dared not speak, he only sputter 
ed, for he knew that profane and unbecoming 
words would surely leap from his tongue if he set 
it free; but he must—he really must 
So he clapped on his old hat, and 
with coat tails flying in the breeze, and rage in 
every step, set out to find Celia Barnes ; and find 
her he did. 

It would be unpleasant, and it is needless, to de- 
pict this encounter; language both unjust and un- 





—do or suy 


something! 


savory smote the air and reverberated along the 
highway, for he met the spinster on her road to an 
engagement at Deacon Stiles’s. Suffice it to say 
that both freed their minds with great enlarge 
ment of opinion, and the parson wound up with, 

“And I never want to see you again inside of 
my house, you confounded old maid!” 

“There! that’s it!” retorted Celia. “Ef I 
wasn’t an old maid you wouldn’t no more have 
darst to ’a talked to mé@ this way than nothin’, 
Ef I'd had a man to stand up to ye you'd have 
been dumber’n Balaam’s ass_a great sight—afore 
it seen the angel, I mean. * I swow to man I 
b’lieve Pd marry a hitchin’-post if ’twas big 
enough to trounce ye. You great lummox, if I 
could knock ye over you wouldn’t peep nor mut- 
ter agin, if I be a woman!” 

And with a burst of furious tears that assert- 
ed her womanhood Miss Celia went her way. 
Her hands were clinched under her blanket-shawl, 
her eyes red with angry rain, and as she walked 
on she soliloquized aloud: 

‘I declare for’t, I b’lieve I'd marry the Old 
Soy himself if he’d ask me. I 
of bein’ a old maid !” 

“ Be ye?” queried a voice at her elbow. “ P’r’aps, 
then, you might hear to me if I was to speaik my 
mind, Celye.” 

Celia jumped. As she said afterward, “I vum 
I thought ’twas the Enemy, for certain: and to 
think ’twas only Deacon Everts!” 

“Mercy me!” she said now; 
con ?” 

“ Yes, it’s me; and I think ’tis a real provi 
dence I come up behind ye just in the nick of 
time. I’ve sold my farm only last week, and I’ve 
come to live on the street in that old red house 
of grandsir’s, that you mistrusted once I want- 
ed you to hire. I’m real lonesome sence I lost 
my “partner” (he meant his wife), “and I’ve been 
a-hanging on by the edges the past two year; hired 
help is worse than nothing onto a farm, and hard 
to get at that; so I sold out, and I'm a-movin’ 
yet, but the old house looks forlorn enough, and 
I was intendin’ to look about for a second ; 
you'll have me, Celye, here I be.” 

Celia looked at him sharply; he was an apple- 
faced little man, with shrewd, twinkling eyes, a 
hard dull red still lingering on his round cheeks 
in spite of the deep wrinkles about his pursed-up 
lips and around his eyelids; his mouth gave him 
a consequential and self-important air, to which 
the short stubbly hair, brushed up “like a blaze” 
above his forehead, added ; and his old blue coat 
with brass buttons, his homespun trousers, the 
old-fashioned aspect of his unbleached cotton 
shirt, all attested his frugality. Indeed every- 
body knew that Deacon Everts was “ near,” and 
also that he had plenty of money—that is to say, 
far more than he could spend. He had no chil- 
dren, no near relations; his first wife had died 
two years since, after long invalidism, and all her 
relations had moved far West. All this Celia 
knew, and now recalled; her wrath against Par- 
son Stearns was yet fresh and vivid; she remem- 
bered that Simeon Everts was senior deacon of 
the church, and had it in his power to make the 
minister extremely uncomfortable if he chose. I 
have never said Celia was a very good woman ; 
her religion was of the dormant type not uncom- 
mon nowadays; she kept up its observances prop- 
erly, and said her prayers every day, bestowed a 
part of her savings on each church collection, and 
was rated as a church-member “in good and reg- 
ular standing”; but the vital transforming power 
of that Christianity which means to “love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and mind, and 
soul, and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself,” 
had no more entered into her soul than it had 
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into Deacon Everts’s; and while she would have 
honestly admitted that revenge was a very wrong 
sentiment, and entirely improper for any other 
person to cherish, she felt that she did well to 
be angry with Parson Stearns, and had a perfect 
right to “pay him off” in any way she could, 

Now here was her opportunity. If she said 
“ves” to Deacon Everts, he would no doubt take 
her part. Her objections to house-keeping were 
set aside by the fact that the house-owner him- 
self would have to do those heavy labors about 
the house which she must otherwise have hired a 
man todo; and the cooking and the in-door work 
for two people could not be so hard as to sew 
from house to house for her daily bread. In 
short, her mind was slowly turning favorably tow- 
ard this sudden project, but she did not want 
this wooer to be too sure; so she said: ‘ W-e-ll, 
tis a life sentence, as you may say, deacon, and 
I wan’t to think on’t a spell. Let's 
day’s Tuesday; Pll let ye know Thursday night, 
after prayer-meetin’.” 

“ Well,” answered the deacon, 

Blessed Yankee monosyllable that means so 
much and so little; that has such shades of 
phrase and intention in its myriad inflections ; 
that is “yes” or “no” or “ perhaps,” just as you 
accent it; that is at once preface and peroration, 
evasion and definition! What would all New 
England speech be without “ Well”? Even as 
salt without any savor, or pepper with no pun- 
gency. 

Now it meant to Miss Celia assent to her propo- 
sition; and in aceordance the deacon escorted 
her home from meeting Thursday night, and re- 
ceived for reward a consenting answer. This 
was no love affair, but a matter of mere business. 


see—to- 


Deacon Everts needed a house-keeper, and did 
not want to pay out wages for one; and Miss 
Celia’s position she expressed herself as she put 
out her tallow candle on that memorable night, 
and breathed out on the darkness the audible as- 
piration, “Thank goodness, I sha’n’t hev to die 
an old maid !”” 

There was no touch of sanctifving love or con- 
soling affection, or even friendly comradeship, in 
this arrangement; it was as truly a mariage de 
convenance as was ever contracted in Paris itself, 
and when the wedding day came, a short month 
afterward, the sourest aspect of November skies 
threatening a drenching pour, the dead and sod- 
den leaves that strewed the earth, the wailing 
northeast wind, even the draggled and bony old 
horse behind which they jogged over to Bassett 
Centre, seemed fit accompaniments to the de- 
graded ceremony performed by a justice of the 
peace, who concluded this merely legal compact, 
for Miss Celia stoutly refused to be marvied by 
Parson Stearns; she would not be accessory to 
putting one dollar in his pocket, even as her own 
wedding fee. Soshe went home to the little red 
house on Bassett street, and begun her married 
life by scrubbing the dust and dirt of years from 
the kitchen table, making biseuit for tea, wash- 
ing up the dishes, and at last falling asleep dur- 
ing the deacon’s long nasal prayer, wherein he 
wandered to the ends of the earth, and prayed 
fervently for the heathen, piteously unconscious 
that he was little better than a heathen himself. 

It did not take many weeks to discover to 
Celia what is meant by “the curse of a granted 
prayer.” She cowd not at first accept the situa- 
tion at all; she was accustomed to enougii food, 
if it was plain and simple, when she herself pro- 
vided it; but now it was hard to get such viands 
as would satisfy a healthy appetite. 

“You've used a sight of pork, Celye,” the dea- 
con would remonstrate. “ My first never cooked 
half what you do. We shall come to want cer- 
tain if you’re so free-handed.” 

“ Well, Mr. Everts, there wasn’t a mite left to 
set by. We eat it all, and I didn’t have no more’n 
I wanted, if you did.” 

“We must mortify the flesh, Celye. It’s hull- 
some to get up from your victuals hungry. Ye 
know what Scripter says, ‘Jeshurun waxed fat 
an’ kicked.’ ” 

“Well, [ ain’t Jeshurun, but I expect I shall 
be more likely to kick if I don’t have enough 
to eat, when it’s only pork ’n’ potatoes,” 

“My first used to say them was the best, for 
steady victuals, of anything, and she never used 
but two codfish and two quarts of m’lasses the 
year round; and as for butter, she was real spar 
in’; she’d fry our bread along with the salt pork, 
and ‘twas just as good.” 

“Look here!” snapped Celia. “TI don’t want 
to hear no more about your ‘first.’ I’m ready 
to say I wish’t she’d ha’ been your last too.” 

“Well! well! well! this is onseemly conten 
tion, Celye,” sputtered the alarmed deacon. “ Le’s 
dwell together in unity so fur as we can, Mis’ Ev- 
erts. I haven’t no intention to starve ye—none 
whatever, I only want to be keerful, so as we 
sha’n’t have to fetch up in the poor-us.” 

“No need to have a poor-house to home, 
tered Celia. 

But this is only a mild specimen of poor Ce- 
lia’s life as a married woman, She did not find 
the honor and glory of ‘ Mrs.” before her name 
a compensation for the thousand evils that she 
“knew not of” when she fled to them as a desir- 
able change from her single blessedness. Dea- 
con Everts entirely refused to enter into any of 
her devices against Parson Stearns; he did not 
care a penny about Celia’s wrongs, and he knew 
very well that no other man than dreamy, unprac- 
tical Mr, Stearns, who eked out his minute pittance 
by writing school-books of a primary sort, would 
put up with four hundred dollars a year from Iris 
parish ; yet that was all Bassett people would pay. 
If they must have the gospel, they must have it 
at the lowest living rates, and everybody would 
not assent to that. 

So Celia found her revenge less rather than 
more feasible after her marriage than before, and 
gradually absorbed in her own wrongs and suffer- 
ings, her desire to reward Mr. Stearns in kind for 


his treatment of her vanished; she thought less 
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of his futile wrath and more of her present dis- 
tresses every day, 

For Celia, like everybody who profanes the 
sacrament of marriage, was beginning to suffer 
the consequences of her misstep, As her hus 
band’s mean, querulous, loveless character un- 
veiled itself in the terrible intimacy of constant 
and inevitable companionship, she began to look 
wofully back to the freedom and peace of her 
maiden days; she learned that a husband is by 
no means his wife’s defender always, not even 
against reviling tongues. It did not suit Deacon 
Everts to quarrel with any one, whatever they 
said to him, or of him and his; he 
no enemies,” 


“ didn’t want 
and Celia bitterly felt that she 
must fight her own battles; she had not even 
an ally in her husband. She became not only 
defiant, but also depressed: the consciousness of 
a vital and life-long mistake is not productive of 
cheer or content; and now, admitted into the free 
masonry of married women, she discovered how 
few among them were more than household 
drudges, the servants of their families, worked to 
the verge of exhaustion, and neither thanked not 
rewarded for their pains. 
whose children were careless of and ungrateful 
to her, and her husband coldly indifferent; there 
was one on whom the man she had married 
wreaked all his fiendish temper in daily small 
injuries, little vexatious acts, petty tyrannies, a 


She saw here a woman 


“ street-angel, house-devil’ 
the most hateful. There were many whose lives 
had no other outlook than hard work until the 
end should come, who rose up to labor and lay 


of a man, of all sorts 


down in sleepless exhaustion, and some whose 
days were a constant terror to them from the 
intemperate brutes to whom they had intrusted 
their happiness, and indeed their whole exist 
ence, 

It was no worse with Celia than with most of 
her sex in Bassett; here and there there were 
of course exceptions, but so rare as to be shining 
examples and objects of envy. Then, too, after 
two years, there came forlorn accounts of poot 
Rosabel’s situation at the West. Amos Barker 
had done his best at first to make his wife com- 
fortable, but change of place or new motives do 
not at once, if ever, transform ar indolent man 
into an active and efficient one. He found work 
in his brother’s office, but it was the hard work 
of collecting bills all about the country; the 
roads were bad, the weather as fluctuating as 
weather always is, the climate did not agree with 
him, and he got wofully tired of driving abou 
from dawn till after dark to dun unwilling debt 
ors. Rosa had chills and fever and babies with 
persistent alacrity ; she had indeed enough to eat, 
with no appetite, and a house, with no strength to 
keep it. She grew untidy, listless, hysterical ; and 
her father, getting worried by her despondent and 
infrequent letters, actually so far roused him- 
self as to sell his horse, and with this sacrificial 
money betook himself to Mound Village, where 
he found Rosabel with two babies in her arms, 
dust an inch deep on all her possessions, nothing 
but pork, potatoes, and corn-bread in the pantry, 
anda slatternly negress washing some clothes in 
a kitchen that made the parson shudder. 

The little man’s heart was bigger than his soul 
He put his arms about Rosa and the dingy babies 
and forgave her all : but he had tos iv, even while 
he held them closely and fondly to his breast, 
“Oh, Rosy, I told vou what would happen if you 
married that fellow.” 

Of course Rosa resented the speec h, for, after 
all, she had loved Amos; perhaps could love him 
still if the poverty and malaria and babies could 
have all been eliminated from her daily life. 

Fortunately the parson’s horse had sold well, 
for it was strong and young, and the rack of 
venerable bones with which he replaced it was 
bought very cheap at a farmer’s auction, so he 
had money enough to carry Rosa and the two 
children home to Bassett, where two months af 
ter she added another feeble, howling cipher to 
the miserable sum of humanity. 

Miss—no, Mrs.—Celia’s conscience stung her 


to the quick when she encountered this ghastly 
wreck of pretty Rosabel Stearns, now called Mrs, 
Barker. She remembered with deep regret how 
she had given aid and comfort to the girl who 
had defied and disobeyed parental counsel and 
authority, and so brought on herself all this mis- 
ery. She fancied that Parson Stearns glared at 
her with eyes of bitter accusation and reproach, 
and not improbably he did, for besides his pity 
and affection for his daughter, it was no slight 
burden to take into his house a feeble woman 
with two children helpless as babies, and to look 
forward to the expense and anxiety of another 
And Mrs. Stearns had never loved 
Rosa well enongh to be complacent at this addi- 
tion to her family cares. She gave the parson 
no sympathy. It would have been her way to let 
Rosabel lie on the bed she had made, and die 
there if need be. But the poor worn-out creature 
died at home, after all, and the third baby lay on 
its mother’s breast in her coffin: they had gone 
together. 

Celia felt almost like a murderess when she 
heard that Rosabel Barker was dead. She did 
not reflect that in all human probability the girl 
would have married Amos if she, Celia, had re 
fused to help or encourage her. It began to be 
an importunate question in our friend’s mind 
whether she herself had not made a mistake too; 
whether the phrase “single blessedness” was not 
an expression of a vital truth rather than a scoff. 
Celia was changing her mind no doubt, surely if 
slowly. 

Meantime Deacon Everts did not find all the 
satisfaction with his “second” that he had an- 
ticipated. Celia had a will of her own, quite 
undisciplined, and it was too often asserted to 
suit her lord and master. Secretly he planned 
devices to circumvent her purposes, and some- 
times succeeded. In prayer-meeting and in Sun- 
day-school the idea haunted him ; his malice lay 
down and rose up with him. Even when he pro- 


soon to come. 





P ninded to his Bible class the important question, 
“How fur be the heathen ree-sponsible for what 
they dun know ?” and asked them “ to ponder on’t 
through the comin’ he chuckled inward- 
ly at the thought that Celia could not evade Aer 
responsibility ; she 


week,” 
knew enough, and would be 
judged accordingly : the deacon was not a merci- 
ful man 

hit upon that great legal engine 
whereby men do inflict the last deadly kick upon 
their wives: he would remodel his will. Yes, he 
would leave those gathered thousands to foreign 
missions ; he would leave behind him the indis 
putable testimony and taunt that he considered 
the wife of his bosom less than the savages and 
heathen afar off. t 
the man 


He forgot conveniently tha 
“who provideth not for his own house 
hoid hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.” And in his delight of revenge he also 
forgot that the law of the land provides for a 

wife an ld 


man’s Idren 


in spite of his wicked 
will. Nor did he remember that his life-insurance 
policy for five thousand dollars was made out in 
his wife’s name, 


simply as his wife, her own name 


not being specified. He had paid the premium 
always from his “ first’s” small annual income, 
and agreed that*it should be written for her ben- 
efit, but he supposed that at her death it had 
reverted to him. He forgot that he still had a 
wife when he mentioned that policy in his assets 
recorded in the will, and to save money he drew 
that evil document up himself, and had it signed 


down at “the store” by three witnesses. 


Celia had borne her self-imposed voke for four 
A late crop 
mowed in mid-July on the 
meadow which appertained to the old house, and 


years, when it was suddenly broken 


ot grass was to be 
the deacon, now some seventy years old, to save 
hiring help, determined to do it by himself. The 
grass was heavy and over-ripe, the day extremely 
hot and breathless, and the grim Mower of Man 
trod side by side with Simeon Everts, and laid him 
too all along by the rough heads of timothy and 
the purpled feather tops of the blue-grass. He 
did not come home at noon or at night, : 
Celia went down to the lot to call him 


no summons of 


1d When 
» heard 
hers; he had answered a eall 
far more imperative and final. 

After the funeral Celia found his will pushed 


back in the deep drawer of an old sec 











retary 





where he ke pt his one quill pen, a dried-up ink- 
bottle, a lump of chalk, some rat-poison, and vari 
ous other odds and ends, 

She was indignant enough at its tenor; but 
it was easily broken, and she not only had her 
“thirds,” but the life policy reverted to her also, 
as it was made out to Simeon Everts’s wife, and 
surely she had oceupied that position for four 
wretched years. Then also she had a right to 
her support for one year out of the estate, and 
the use of the house for that time. 

Oh, how sweet was her freedom! With her 
characteristic honesty she refused to put on 
mourning, and even went to the funeral in her 
usual gray Sunday gown and bonnet 





“| won't 
” she answered to Mrs. Stiles’s re 


monstrance. “I ain't a mite 


lie, anyhow ! 





Sorry nor mourt 
ful. I could ha’ wished he'd had time to repent 
of his sins, but sence the Lord saw fit to cut him 


I wish’t I'd 


short, I don’t feel to rebel ag’inst it 
never married him, that’s all !” 
“ But, Celye, you got a good livin’.” 
‘1 arnt it.” 
‘And he’s left ye with means too.’ 
He done his I don’t owe him 
that; and | ’arnt that too—the bull 
{t’s poor pay for what I've lived through 
and I’m a’most a mind to call it the wages of sin, 


best not to. 
nothing for 
on't. ; 
for I done wrong, ondeniably wrong, In marryin 
of him; but the Lord knows I’ve repented, and 
said my lesson, if I did get it by the hardest.” 
Yet all 
when on the next Thanksgiving Day Celia invit 
ed every old maid in town—seven all told—to 
her. Never had she 
celebrated this old New England day of solemn 
revel, 


Bassett opened eyes and mouth both 


take dinner with before 
A woman living in two small rooms could 
not * keep the feast,’ been 
We Yankee sare 
Thanksgiving if 
and like to gather our own people only about the 
family hearth: so Celia had but once or twice 
shared the turkeys of her more fortunate neigh 
bors. 

Now she called in Nabby Hyde and Sarah Gil- 
lett, Ann Smith, Celestia Potter, Delia Hills, So- 
phronia Ann Jenkins, and her sister Adelia Ann, 
ancient twins, who lived together on next to no- 
thing, and were happy. 

Celia bloomed at the head of the board, not 
with beauty, but with gratification. ‘ Well,” she 
said, as soon as they were seated, “I sent for 
ve all to come because I wanted to have a good 
time, for one thing,and because it seems as though 
I'd ought to take back all the sassy and disagree- 
able things I used to be forever flingin’ at old 
maids. ‘I spoke in my haste,’ as Scripter says, 
and also in my ignorance, I’m free to confess. I 
feel as though I could keep Thanksgivin’ to-day 
with my hull soul. I’m so thankfui to be an old 
maid ag’in !” 

“T thought you was a widder,” snapped Sally 
Gillett. 

Celia flung a glance of wrath at her, but scorn 
ed to reply. 

“And I’m thankful too that I’m spared to help 
ondo that ignorance. I've 
got means, and, as I’ve said before, I’arnt’em. I 
don’t feel no way obleeged to him for ’em; he 
didn’t mean it. But now I can, I’m goin’ to, adopt 
Rosy Barker’s two children, and fetch ’em up to 
be dyed-in-the-wool old maids; and every year, so 
long as I live, ’m goin’ to keep an old maids’ 
Thanksgivin’ for a kind of a burnt-offering sech 
as the Bible tells about, for I’ve changed my mind 
clear down to the bottom, and I go the hull fig 
ure with the ’postle Paul when he speaks about 
the onmarried——‘It is better if she so abide.’ 
Now let’s go to work at the victuals,” 


and rarely had she 
asked to any family conclave. 
else, 


conservative at nowhere 








somethin’ done in 
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THE PILGRIMAGE. 
By BESSIE CHANDLER. 


| ONG years ago the heart of a king 
4 Was carried in state, like a royal thing, 
To the Holy Land, where he longed to go. 
Did living desires round his dead heart cling; 
And could they be satisfied so? 


How strange it seems that kings in their pride 
Have lived thwarted lives like ours, and have died 
With the thing that they longed to do undone, 
Till, unconqnered, some from the grave have cried 
For their hearts to be carried on! 


Yet never a king had such a stake 
Ax I, in the journey I long to make 
To a land, alas, where I may not go; 
But my heart must be earried there or break, 
Whether living or dead, Il know 
Come, yellow-haired little boy of mine; 
Let me see your face, where your young hopes shine. 
You're loving, my darling, and strong and true; 
You'll journey, while I vainly long and pine, 
So my heart I will send with you 


For I yearn to follow your life, my sweet; 
’Tis a long hard way for your eager feet, 
And I can go only a little part; 
But, dear, till your pilgrimage is complete, 
Will you carry your mother’s heart? 








EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON SCHOOL. 
See illustrations on double page of Supplement. 


| gee 1 of these designs from the Royal School 

of Art Needle-Work is a sketch of a mantel 
valance, the design of which, by Mr. Fairfax Wade, 
is a very graceful rendering of the acanthus leaf. 
The material is “ 
design is worked in outline in olive green crewels, 
the stems of the leaves, tentirils, and pattern be- 
tween the border lines alone being solidly em- 
broidered, the former two in rows of stem stitch 
and the last in satin stitch. Two or three shades 
of crewel may be used. A full-sized working 
pattern, exclusive of the border lines, is given in 
Fig 2. It had to be cut in two to meet the exi- 
gencies of the page. The lower left-hand corner 
is the middle, and the upper right-hand corner of 
the page the end of the design. The left end of 
the division at the top of the page must be pieced 
to the right end of the lower division, and the 
two will give one-half of the valance complete. 

The footstool illustrated in Fig. 3 is of olive- 
green diagonal, with the design worked solidly in 
crewel of a lighter shade. The centre is filled 
up with French knots of bronze-colored crewel, 
and the tendrils, worked in stem stitch, are of a 
pinky fawn-color. The working pattern is fur- 
nished in Fig. 4. 


Nausicaa linen,” on which the 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT.] 


FY UE important question of the tournure is 

| finally settled for the season to the satisfae- 
tion of all concerned. It is worn without being 
worn, or rather it is no longer worn while still 
being worn, or, in other words, it continues to be 
used, but not visibly. Every dress has two or 
three short steel springs in the foundation skirt; 
fur woollen dresses with heavy skirts or skirts 
with drapery at the back a very small hair cush- 
ion is added; for evening toilettes or bail dress- 
es, which are all more or less in the Empire style, 
the cushion is omitted, but the springs are pre- 
served, On these lines peace has been concluded 
between the partisans for and the adversaries of 
the bustle, and it is to be hoped that both will 
keep faith, for if the immense overgrown bustle 
of recent years is grotesque, the entire absence 
of all tournure would just as surely be objection- 
able, and we were taught long since that steering 
clear of an evil on one hand is no compensation 
for plunging into one equally annoying on the 
other. Then as to the fear that we are going 
straight back to the ungraceful modes of the Em- 
pire, there is no danger of anything of the kind. 
There is nothing like an actual copy of the Em- 
pire dress ; only a fusion of some of the ideas of 
that period with modern preferences. Truth to 
tell, present styles come nearer the classical lines 
of Greek statuary than to the fashions of the Em- 
pire. We never see the bodice cut short under 
the arms and small belt fastened with a buckle; 
but we do have the flat trimmings, like embroid- 
ery, above the hem of the skirt, skirts much flatter 
than they have been, and sleeves full in the arm- 
holes, all which details are unquestionably remi- 
niscences of the Ewpire. 

The fabrics for which there is a preference for 
evening toilettes are a very fine silk velvet that 
is known as velours mousseline, or muslin velvet, 
and the silk called fleur de cygne, which is also 
very fine, but very substantial at the same time. 
One or the other of these is combined with satin- 
striped moiré or with satin-striped faille in two 
colors, one of which is the color of the velvet or 
silk. Crépe de Chine is employed in various 
ways—as a draped skirt worn under a redingote 
of velvet or brocade, as broad scarf draperies on 
a silk skirt, as “ jockies” on plain sleeves, and 
as panels for skirt fronts, for which purpose there 
is gold-embroidered crépe de Chine studded with 
gold drops. Combinations of two fabrics are more 
persistently used than ever, and much of the 
pleasant variety in feminine dress is owing to 
such combinations. Thus for visiting toilettes 
there are numbers of. brocade skirts, colored 
flowers brocaded on a satin ground, accompanied 
by a velvet redingote of the same color as the 
ground in the brocade. Hitherto the invariable 
rule in combinations has been to associate a bro- 
eaded or embroidered fabric with a plain one, 
but this rule is now frequently broken ; two em- 
broidered stuffs are often combined, one a bro- 
cade in which the design is outlined with a thread 
of gold, the other a plain fabric that is fully and 
richly embroidered. 

Bands of silk embroidery are now made and 














sold by the yard, and form a convenient trimming 
for skirts and bodices. Other solid embroideries 
are cut out and applied on a fabrie so skilfully 
that it is almost impossible to detect that they 
are not embroidered directly on the material; 
these are much more expensive, of course, than 
the embroideries sold in bands. Round pleated 
skirts are now often trimmed with cord ornaments 
of silk or metal cord, or silk and metal intermin- 
gled; the ornaments are set down the middle of 
the pleats, each terminating in two flat or round 
loops or a cluster of drops; similar ornaments 
are then put on the bodice and sleeves. Some- 
times there are simulated pleats of a different 
fabric put on a plain skirt. 

A very handsome reception toilette for a host- 
ess has a redingote of black velours mousseline 
touching the ground and opening in front on a 
striped skirt of black velvet and straw-colored 
satin stripes. The top of the front of the cor- 
sage is of the same material as the skirt, cut 
down round and bordered with black velvet re- 
vers, the opening at the throat being filled in by 
a guimpe of black tulle, and draped with a fichu 
of black tulle trimmed with lace. Down the en- 
tire front of the dress, corsage and skirt, there is 
a large round pleat which is crossed with black 
and straw-colored cord arranged to feign lacing. 
The sleeves, which are of the skirt material, are 
also laced with cord. A pretty dinner toilette is 
of bronze velvet and cream armure silk, brocaded 
with small flowers in pink and light blue and tiny 
stars of gold. The fronts of the redingote are of 
velvet, with broad revers of the brocaded armure; 
the back, which extends to the bottom of the 
skirt, is of armure, with an inserted breadth of 
velvet at the middle between the armure breadths; 
the front of the skirt is ofarmure. A wide bronze 
ribbon brocaded in pink, blue, and gold starts 
from the waist in front, passes around the left 
side, then up across the back to the right shoul- 
der, and under the broad revers to the waist again, 
where it hangs in two long fringed ends down the 
middle of the skirt. The plain sleeves are of 
armure, with velvet cuffs. 

The sway of fancy is spreading in the dominion 
of Fashion—faney inexhaustible and indefatiga- 
ble, daring everything, and pardoned or praised 
in all. Up to this time the point of a fichu was 
supposed to have its legitimate position on the 
middle of the back. Now some imaginative in- 
dividual has hit upon the idea of bringing it round 
to the middle of the front, and lo! the effect is 
charming. A gauze or crépe lisse or lace fichu 
is worn in this wise, draped up somewhat in plas- 
tron fashion, with one end fastened by a jewelled 
clasp in front of one shoulder, and the other at- 
tached with a ribbon bow behind the other shoul- 
der. 

Hats are made with an eye to the costumes 
with which they will be worn. With a cloth cos- 
tume a young girl will wear a toque of the cloth 
of the dress, puffed, and trimmed with velvet or 
fur. With a similar costume young and older 
women will wear a capote bonnet of the cloth, 
more or less faced and trimmed with velvet, or a 
velvet bonnet is worn by ladies of all ages, black 
faced with a color, or else entirely of a color. The 
revival of an ancient fashion, abandoned many 
years ago, is announced. It is that of the coiffure, 
or head-dress, a light edifice of velvet or plush, 
of gold-embroidered gauze or silk lace, trimmed 
with aigrettes and flowers. These head-dresses, 
which will be worn principally to the theatre, it 
is said, are a sort of crownless bonnet; some of 
them, consisting of a torsade of velvet or gauze, 
have a distant resemblance to the turbans worn 
by ladies eighty-eight years ago, and familiarized 
to us by portraits of Madame de Staél. They are 
convenient for many, as, for instance, to ladies 
who do not like to go to the theatre in a hat, and 
yet shrink from undergoing an elaborate prelimi- 
nary hair-dressing; and to ladies of a certain 
age, with limited tresses, they must be invaluable. 
Experiments are beginning to be directed toward 
head-wear, and it is hard to tell yet what the out- 
come will be. 

When it comes to summing up and stating in 
a few general terms what is actually being worn, 
the task is almost as discouraging as attempting 
to grasp at the air which is everywhere around 
and about us. There seems to be no other rule 
but the rule of misrule. The left front of a cor- 
sage is never the same as its companion on the 
right; the same is true of skirts, and sleeves are 
not like the rest of the corsage. The redingote, 
which has sueceeded the polonaise, is full of little 
irregularities of the same kind. And yet the con- 
fusion is only apparent, for the whole fabric of 
fashion is the creation of only a few master minds, 
artists, to whose versatility the present astonish- 
ing variety in feminine dress is owing. The de- 
licious combinations which emanate from them, 
copied by others, sometimes become grotesque. 
But this is seldom the case in Paris, where all 
are, so to speak, permeated with the rules of har- 
mony in form and color, and those little niceties 
of gradation in adapting them to circumstances. 

EmMeLiIne Raymonp. 








THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


N the earliest days of the settlement of this 
country, provision was made for the instrue- 
tion of the children at the public cost, the colo- 
nies of Massachusetts and of Connecticut taking 
the lead in the work, and the object being to 
give all children free instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, grammar, elementary arithmetic, and geogra- 
phy. When certain commissioners addressed 
questions on this subject to the Governors of the 
colonies, the Governor of Connecticut replied 
that “one-fourth of the annual revenue of the 
colony is laid out in maintaining free schools for 
the education of our children”; but Governor 
Rerkeley, of Virginia, replied, “I thank God there 
are no free schools nor printing, and I hope we 
shall not have these hundred years.” 





FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.” 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Actor or ‘‘ Dorotiy Forster,” “Se_r on Bearer,” 
“Tur Worty Went Very Wei Turn,” 
“ALL IN A GARDEN Fatr,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 

4 ies delivered from the slavery of the fields, 

I began to work, an unprofitable servant, 
among those who made and mended the garments 
of the servants and negroes. On an estate so large 
as this there is always plenty to be done by thie 
seamstresses and needle-women. ‘Thus, to every 
woman is given by the year four smocks, two 
petticoats, and four coifs, besides shoes, which are 
brought from England by the ships. Those who 
wait in the house have, in addition, six smocks 
and three waistcoats. To the men are given six 
shirts; and to every man and woman a rug or 
gown of thick stuff to cast about them when they 
come home hot, so that they may not catch cold— 
a thing which throws many intoa fever. All these 
things have to be made and mended on the estate. 

As for the children, the little blacks, they run 
about without clothing, their black skin sufticing. 
The women who are engaged upon the work of 
sewing are commonly those of the white servants 
who are not strong enough for the weeding and 
hoeing in the fields, or are old and past hard work. 
Yet the stuff of which the smocks and shirts are 
made is so coarse that it tore the skin from my 
fingers, which, when Madam saw, she brought me 
fine work—namely, for herself. She was also so 
good as to provide me with a change of clothes, 
of which I stood sadly in need, and exeused my 
wearing the dress of the other women. I hope 
that I am not fond of fine apparel, more than be- 
comes a modest woman, but I confess that the 
thought of wearing this livery of servitude, this 
coarse and common dress of smock, petticoat, and 
coif, all of rough and thick stuff, like canvas, 
with a pair of shoes and ho stockings, filled my 
very soul with dismay. None of the many acts 
of kindness shown me by Madam was more grate- 
fully received than her present of clothes—not 
coarse and rough to the skin, nor ugly and com- 
mon, befitting prisoners and criminals, but soft 
and pleasant to wear, and fit for the heat of the 
climate. ’Twas no-great hardship, certainly, to 
rise early and to sit all day with needle and thread 
in a great room well aired. The company, to be 
sure, was not what one would have chosen; nor 
was the language of the poor creatures who sat 
with me—prison and Bridewell birds, all of them 
—such as my poor mother would have desired 
her daughter to hear. Thet€ood was coarse; but 
I was often at the house (when the master was 
away), and there Madam would constantly give 
me something from her own table, a dish of choc- 
olate (rightly called the Indian nectar), made so 
thick and strong that a spoon stands upright in 
it, or a glass of Madeira, if my cheeks looked paler 
than ordinary. In this country the great heat of 
the air seems to suck out and devour the mois- 
ture of the body, so that those of European birth, 
if they are not nourished on generous diet, pre- 
sently fall into a decline or wasting away, as is 
continually seen in the case of white servants, 
both men and women, who die early, and seldom 
last more than five or six years. 

Briefly, Madam seemed to take great pleasure 
in my conversation, and would either seek me in 
the work-room or would have me to the house, 
asking questions as to my former life. For her- 
self, I learned that she was born in Cuba, and had 
been brought up by nuns in a convent; but how 
or why she came to this place I knew not, nor did 
Task. Other gentlewomen of the island I never 
saw, and I think there were none who visited her. 
Nor did she show kindness to the women ser- 
vants (except to myself), treating them all, as is 
the fashion in this country, as if they were so 
many black negroes, not condescending to more 
than a word or a command ; and if this were dis- 
obeyed, they knew very well what to expect from 
her. But to me she continued throughout to be 
kind and gracious, thinking always how she could 
lighten my lot. 

In this employment, therefore, I continued with 
such contentment as may be imagined, which was 
rather a forced resignation to the will of the 
Lord than a cheerful heart. But I confess that 
I looked upon the lot of the other women with 
horror, and was thankful indeed that I was 
spared the miseries of those who go forth to the 
fields. They begin at six in the morning and 
work until eleven, when they come home to din- 
ner; at one o’clock they go out again and return 
at sunset, which, in that country, is nearly always 
about half past six. But let no one think that 
work in the fields at Barbadoes may be com- 
pared with work in the fields at home; for in 
England there are cloudy skies and cold wintry 
days in plenty, but in Barbadoes, save when the 
rain falls in prodigious quantities, the skies have 
no clouds, but are clear blue all the year round; 
the sun burns with a heat intolerable, so that the 
eyes are wellnigh blinded, the head aches, the 
limbs fail, and but for fear of the lash the 
wretched toiler would lie down in the nearest 
shade. And a terrible thirst (all this was told 
me by the girl Deb) seizes the throat, all day 
long, which nothing can assuage but rest. For 
the least skulking the whip is laid on; and if 
there be a word of impatience or murmuring, it 
is called stark mutiny, for which the miserable 
convict, man or woman, is tied up and flogged 
with a barbarity which would be incredible to 
any were it not for the memory of certain flog- 
ging in our own country. Besides the lash they 
have also the pillory and the stocks, and the 
overseers carry in addition to their whip a heavy 
cane, with which they constantly belabor the 
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slaves, both white and black. I say “slaves,” 
because the white servants are nothing less, save 
that the negroes are far better off and receive 
infinitely better treatment than the poor white 
creatures. Indeed, the negro being the absolute 
property of his master, both he and his children, 
to ill-treat him is like the wanton destruction of 
cattle on a farm; whereas there is no reason in 
making the convicts last out more than the ten 
years of their servitude, or even so long, because 
many of them are such poor creatures when they 
arrive, and so reduced by the miseries of the voy- 
age, and so exhausted by the hard labor to which 
they are put, that they bring no profit to the mas- 
ter, but quickly fall ill and die-like rotten sheep. 
Like rotten sheep, I say, they die, without a word 
of Christian exhortation; and like brute crea- 
tures who have no world to come are they buried 
in the ground! Again, the food served out to 
these poor people is not such as should be given 
to white people in a hot climate. There is no- 
thing but water to drink, and that drawn from 
ponds, because in Barbadoes there are few springs 
or rivers. Itis true that the old hands, who have 
learned how to manage, contrive to make plan- 
tain wine, and get, by hook or by crook, mobbie 
(which is a strong drink made from potatoes), or 
kill-devil, which is the new spirit distilled from 
sugar. Then, for solid food, the servants are al- 
lowed five pounds of salt beef for each person 
every week, and this so hard and stringy that no 
boiling will make it soft enough for the teeth. 
Sometimes, instead of the beef, they have as 
much salt fish, for the most part stinking; with 
this a portion of ground Indian corn, which is 
made into a kind of porridge and called loblollie. 
This is the staple of the food, and there are no 
rustics at home who do not live better and have 
more nourishing food. 

I do not deny that the convicts are for the 
most part a most horrid crew, who deserve to 
suffer if any men ever did; but it was sad to see 
how the faces of the people were pinched with 
hunger and wasted with the daily fatigues, and 
how their hollow eyes were full of despair. 
Whatever their sins may have been, they were at 
least made in God's own image; no criminal, 
however wicked, should have been used with 
such barbarity as was wreaked upon the people 
of this estate. The overseers were chosen (being 
themselves also convicts) for their hardness of 
heart. Nay, did they show the least kindness, 
toward the poor creatures whom they drove 
they would themselves be forced to lay down the 
whip of office and to join the gang of those who 
toiled. And over them was the master, jealous 
to exact the last ounce of strength from the 
creatures whom he had bought. Did the good 
people of Bristol who buy the sugar and molasses 
and tobacco of the Indies know or understand 
the tears of despair and the sweat of agony which 
are forced with every pound of sugar, they would 
abhor the trade which makes them rich, 

The companion of my sleeping-hut, the girl 
Deb, was a great, strapping wench, who bade fair 
to outlast her ten years of servitude, even ugder 
the treatment to which, with the rest, she Was 
daily subjected. And partly because she was 
strong and active, partly because she had a cer- 
tain kind of beauty (the kind which belongs to 
the rustic, and is accompanied by good-humor 
and laughter), shes would perhaps have done 
well, as some of the women do, and ended by 
marrying an overseer, but for events which pre- 
sently happened. Yet, strong as she was, there 
was no evening when she did not return worn 
out with fatigue, her cheeks burning, her limbs 
weary, vet happy because she had one more day 
escaped the lash, and had the night before her in 
which to rest. If it is worth noting, the women 
were from the outset the most willing workers, 
and the most eager to satisfy their taskmasters; 
the men, on the other hand, went sullen and 
downcast, thinking only how to escape the over- 
seer’s whip, and going through the work with 
angry and revengeful eyes. I think that some 
great mutiny might have happened upon this 
estate—some wild revenge—so desperate were 
these poor creatures and so horrible were the 
scourgings they endured, and the shrieks and 
curses which they uttered. Let me not speak of 
these things. 

There are.other things which make residence 
in Barbadoes, even to the wealthy, full of annoy- 
ances and irritations. The place is filled with 
cockroaches, great spiders, horrid scorpions, centi- 
pedes, and lizards. There are ants which swarm 
everywhere, and there are clouds of flies, and at 
night there are moskeetos and merrywings, which 
by their bites have been known to drive new- 
comers into fever, or else into a kind of madness. 

In the evenings after supper there reigned a 
melancholy silence in the village, the people for 
the most part taking rest with weary limbs. 
Sometimes there would be a quarrel, with horrid 
oaths and curses, and perhaps some fighting ; but 
these occasions were rare. 

From the house there came often the noise of 
singing, and loud talking when other planters 
would ride over for a drinking bout. There 
was also sometimes to be heard the music of 
the theorbo, upon which Madam played very 
sweetly, singing Spanish songs; so that it seemed 
a pity for music so sweet to be thrown away 
upon this selfish crew. It made me think of 
Humphrey, and of the sweet and holy thoughts 
which he would put into rhymes, and then fit 
the rhymes with music which seemed to breathe 
those very thoughts. Alas! In the village of 
Bradford Oreas there would be now silence and 
desolation! The good old Squire dead, my father 
dead, the young men sent to the Plantations, no 
one left at all but the Rector and Madam his sis- 
ter-in-law, and I, alas! a slave. Perchance at 
that moment the Rector might be slowly drawing 
his bow across the strings of his violoncello, 
thinking of those who formerly played with him ; 
or perhaps he would be sorrowfully taking out 
his cases and gazing for a little consolation upon 
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the figures of his goddesses and his nymphs. 
Only to think of the place, and of those who 
once lived there, tore my poor heart to pieces. 

One evening, when there was a great noise and 
talking at the house, while we were sitting upon 
our beds with no other light than that of the 
moon, Madam herself came to the cottage. 

“Child,” she said, “nothing will do but that 
the gentlemen must see thy beauty. Nay, no 
harm shall happen while I am tlicre: so much 
they know. But he hath so bragged about thy 
beauty and the great price he will demand for 
ransom that the rest are mad to see thee. I 
swear that not the least rudeness shall be offered 
thee. They are drinking, it is true; but they are 
not yet drunk. Come!” 

So I arose and followed her. First, she took 
me to her own room, where she took off my hood 
and threw over me a long white lace mantilla, 
which covered my head and fell over my shoul- 
ders and below the waist. 

She sighed as she looked at me. 

“Poor innocent!” she said. “If money could 
buy that face, there is not a man in the room 
but would give all he hath and count it gain. 
Canst thou play or sing?” 

I told her that I had some knowledge of the 
theorbo. Therefore she brought me hers, and 
bade me sing to the gentlemen and then retire 
quickly. So I followed her into the living or 
keeping room, where a dozen gentlemen were sit- 
ting round the table. A bowl of punch was on 
the table, and every man had his glass before 
him, and a pipe of tobacco in his hand. 
of their faces were flushed with wine. 

“Gentlemen,” said Madam, “ our prisoner hath 
consented to sing one song to 
she will ask permission to bid you good-night.” 

So they all clapped their hands and rapped the 
table, and I, being indeed terrified, but knowing 
very well that to show fear would be the worst 
thing I could do, touched the strings and began 
my song. I sang the song which Humphrey 
made, and which he sang to the officers at Taun 
ton when the Duke was there. 

When I finished, I gave back the theorbo to 
Madam, courtesied to the gentlemen, and quick- 
ly stepped back to Madam’s room, while they all 
bellowed and applauded and roared for me to 
come back again. But I put on my hood and 
slipped out to the cottage, where I lay down be 
side Deb, and quickly fell asleep. (It is a great 
happiness, in these hot latitudes, that, when a 
new-comer hath once got over the trouble of the 
merrywings, he falleth asleep the moment he lies 
down, and so sleeps through the whole night.) 

But in the morning Madam came to see me 
while I was sewing. 

“Well, Child,” she said, laughing, “thou hast 
gotten a lover, who swears that he will soon have 
thee out of this hell.” 

“A lover!’ I cried. 
forbid !” 

“Tis true. Young Mr. Anstiss it is. While 
thon wast singing he gazed on thy pretty face 
and listened as one enchanted. I wonder—but 
no!—thou hast no eyes for such things. And 
when thou wast gone he offered the master four 
times the sum he paid for thee—yea, four times 
—or six times—saying that he meant honorably, 
and that if any man dared to whisper anything 
to the contrary he would cut his throat.” 

“Alas! Madam. I must never marry—either 
this Mr. Anstiss or any other.” 

“Tut—tut! This is foolish maid’s nonsense. 
Granted you have lost your old lover, there are 
plenty more. Suppose he hath lost his old sweet- 
heart, there are plenty more—as I doubt not he 
hath already proved. Mr. Anstiss is a very pret- 
ty young gentleman; but the master would not 
listen, saying that he waited for the lady’s 
friends.” 

And so passed six weeks, or thereabouts, for 
the only count of time I kept was from Sunday 
to Sunday. On that day we rested; the negroes, 
who are no better than heathens, danced. The 
white servants lay about in the shade, and drank 
what they could; in one cottage only on that god- 
less estate were prayers offered. 

And then happened that great event which, in 
the end, proved to be a change in my whole life, 
and brought happiness out of misery, and joy 
out of suffering, though at first it seemed only 
a dreadful addition to my trouble. Thus is the 
course of things ordered for us, and thus the 
greatest blessings follow upon the most threat- 
ening juncture. What this was I will tell in a 
few words, 

It was about the third week in September 
when I embarked, and about the third week in 
November when the ship made her port. There- 
fore I take it that it was one day about the be- 
ginning of the year 1686, when Madam came to 
the work-room and told me that a ship had ar- 
rived carrying a cargo of two hundred rebels and 
more, sent out to work upon the Plantations, like 
myself, for the term of ten years. She also told 
me that the master was gone to the Bridge in 
order to buy some of them. Not, she said, that 
he wanted more hands; but he expected that 
there would be among them persons of quality, 
who would be glad to buy their freedom. He 
still, she told me, looked to make a great profit 
out of myself, and was thinking to sell me, un- 
less my friends in England speedily sent propo- 
sals for my ransom, to the young planter who was 

in love with me. This did not displease me. I 
have hot thought it necessary to teli how Mr. 
Abstiss came often to the estate, and continually 
devised schemes for looking at me, going to the 
ingenio, whence he could see those who sat in the 
work-room, and even sending me letters, vowing 
the greatest extravagance of passion—I say I 
was not displeased, because there was in this 
young gentleman’s face a certain goodness of dis- 
position clearly marked; so that even if I be- 
came his property I thought { might persuade 
him to relinquish thoughts of love, even if I had 
to trust myself entirely to his honor and tell him 


some 


you, after which 


“Nay !—that may God 














long afterward, in the daily exercise of work and | 
study, at the University of Oxford, in the foreign: | 
schools of Montpellier, Padua, and Leyden, it was 


all. But, as you shall hear, this project of the 
master’s was brought to naught. 


As for the rebels, I was curious to see them. | 


Some I might recognize; to some I might per- | Grace who, though far away, encouraged me. | 
haps be of a little use at the outset in guarding | could no longer hear her voice ; but her steadfast | 
them against dangers. I did not fear, or think | eyes remained in my mind like twin stars that 
it likely, that there would be any among them | dwell in heaven. This is a wondrous power given 


to a few women, that they should become, as it 
were, angels sent from heaven, lent to the earth 
a while, in order to fill men’s minds with worthy 
thoughts, and to lead them in the heavenly way. | 
The Romish Church holds that the age of mira- | 
eles hath never passed; which I do also believe, 
but not in the sense taught by that Church, Saints 
there are among us still, who daily work miracles, 
turning earthly clay into the jasper and precious | 
marble of heaven! 

Again, the great poet Milton hath represented 
his virtuous lady unharmed among the rabble 
rout of Comus, protected by her virtue alone. 
Pity that he hath not also shown a young man 
led by that sweet lady, encouraged, warned, and 
guarded along that narrow way, beset with quag 
and pitfall, along which he must walk who would 
willingly climb to higher place! And all this 
apart from earthly love, as in the case of those 
two Italian poets. 

More, I confess, I would have had, and pre 
sumptuously longed for it—nay, even prayed for 


whom I might know, or who might know me. 
Yet the thing which I least suspected, and the 
least feared—a thing which one would have 
thought so unlikely as to make the event a mira- 
cle—nay, call it rather the merciful ordering of 
all—that thing, I say, actually happened. 

The newly bought servants arrived at about 
five in the evening. 

I looked out of the work-room to see them. 
Why, I seemed to know their faces—all their 
faces! They were our brave West Country lads, 
whom I had last seen marching gallantly out of 
Taunton town to victory and glory (as they be- 
lieved). Now—pale with the miseries of the 
voyage, thin with bad food and disease, hollow- 
cheeked and hollow-eyed, in rags and dirt, bare- 
footed, covered with dust, grimy for want of 
washing, their beards grown all over their faces 
—with hanging heads, stood these poor fellows. 
There were thirty of them; some had thrown 
themselves on the ground, as if in the last ex- 
tremity of fatigue; some stood with the patience 
that one sees in brute beasts who are waiting to | it with such yearnings and longings as seemed 
be killed; and in a group together stood three | to tear my very heart asunder. But this was 

oh, merciful Heaven! was this misery also | denied to me. 
added to my cup ?—they were Robin, Barnaby, | In September, 1685, ten weeks after the fight 

| 





and Humphrey! Robin’s face, heavy and pale, | of Sedgemoor, we, being by that time well tired 
betrayed the sorrow of his soul. He stood as | of Exeter Prison, were tried by Lord Jeffreys. 
one who neither careth for nor regardeth any- | It was no true trial, for we were all advised to 
thing. My heart fell like lead to witness the de- plead guilty, upon which the Judge 
spair which was visible in his attitude, in his | and roared at us, abusing us in such lang 
eyes, in his brow. But Barnaby showed still a | I never thought to hear from the bench, and 
cheerful countenance, and looked about him as | finally sentenced us all to death. (A great deal 
if he was arriving a weleome guest instead of a | has been said of this roaring of the Judge 


bellowed 





but 


slave. I am willing to excuse it in great measure, on 
“You know any of them, Child?” Madam | the ground of the disease from which he was 
asked. then suffering. I myself, who had heard that he 


“Oh, Madam!” IT cried; “ they are my friends 
they are my friends, Oh, help them !—help 


} 
them = 


was thus afflicted, saw the drops.of agony upon 
his forehead, and knew that if he was not bawl- 
ing at us he must have been roaring on his own 
account.) 
and began to prepare for the last ceremony, 
which is, I think, needlessly horrible and bat 
barous. 


‘How can I help them?” she replied, coldly. 
“They are rebels, and they are justly punished. 
Let them write home for money if they have 
To make 
them write the more movingly, the master hath | ing is a thing not practised even by the savage 
resolved to send them all to work in the fields. | Turk. At this gloomy time my cousin Robin set 
‘Tie harder they work,’ he says, ‘the more they | a noble example of fortitude, which greatly en 
will desire to be free again.’ ” couraged the rest of us. Nor would he ever suffer 

| 
| 


So we were marched back to prison, 


| 


friends, and so they can be ransomed. To cut a man open while he is still liv- 


| 


In the fields! Oh, Robin—my poor Robin! me to reproach myself (as I was continually 
tempted to do) with having been the cause of 
|} the ruin which had fallen upon the whole of our 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. | unfortunate house. Nay, he went further, and 
insisted, and would have it, that had { remained 
in Holland, he himself would have joined the 
Duke, and that I was in no way to blame as an 
inciter to this unfortunate act. We knew by 
this time that Sir Christopher had been arrested 
and conveyed to Ilminster Jail, and that with 
him were Dr. Eykin, grievously wounded, and 
Barnaby; and that Grace, with her mother, was 
also at Ilminster. Mr. Boscorel, for his part, 
gone to London in order to exert whatever inter 
est he might possess on behalf of all. With him 


_ - 


HUMPHREY’S NARRATIVE. 


Witn these words, “Oh, Robin! Robin!” the 
history, as set down in my Mistress’s handwriting, 
suddenly comes toanend. The words are fitting, 
because her whole heart was full of Robin, and 
though at this time it seemed to the poor creature 
a sin still to nourish affection for her old sweet- 
heart, I am sure—nay, I have it on her own con- 
fession—that there was never an hour in the 
waking day when Robin was not in her mind, 
though between herself and her former lover stood | went Madam, Robin’s mother; but she returned 
the dreadful figure of her husband. I suppose | before the trial, much dejected, so that we were 
that, although she began this work with the de- not encouraged to hope for anything from that 
sign to complete it, she had not the courage, even | quarter. 
when years had passed away and much earthly 
happiness had been her reward, to write down 
the passages which follow. Wherefore (and for 
another reason, namely, a confession which must 
be made by myself before I die) I have taken | drink and sing with a great man at night, and 
upon myself to finish that part of Grace Eykin’s | another thing to procure of him the pardon of 
history which relates to the Monmouth rising and | rebels (and those not the common sort, but 
its unhappy consequences. You have read how | i 
(thanks to my inexperience and ignorance of con- 
spiracies, and belief in men’s promises) we were 





was 


Madam began to build some hopes at 
this time from Benjamin, because he, who had 
accompanied the Judges from London, was the 
boon companion every night of Lord Jeffreys 
himself. But it is one thing to be permitted to 


leaders and captains). That Benjamin wou 
attempt to save us, I did not doubt; because in 
common decency and humanity he must needs 
reduced to the lowest point of disgrace and pov- | try to save his grandfather and his cousins. 
erty. Grace did not tell, because till afterward But that he would effect anything, that, indeed, 
she did not know, that on Sir Christopher’s death | I doubted. Whether he did make an ittempt, 
his estate was declared confiscated, and presently | I know not. He came not to the prison, nor did 
bestowed upon Benjamin by favor of Lord Jef- | he make any sign that he knew we were among 
freys; so that he whose ambition it was to be- | the prisoners. What he contrived, the plot 
come Lord Chancellor was already (which he had | which he laid, and the villany with which he 
not expected) the Lord of the Manor of Bradford carried it out, you have already read. Well, I 
Orcas. But of this hereafter, | shail have much more to say about Benjamin. 
I have called her my Mistress. Truly, all my | For the moment, let him pass. 
life she hath been to me more than was ever | I say, then, that we were lying in Exeter Jail, 
Laura to Petrarch, or even Beatrice to the great expecting to be called out for execution at any 
Florentine. The ancients represented every virtue | hour. We were sitting in the court-yard on the 
by a Goddess, a Grace, or a Nymph, Nay, the | stone bench with gloomy hearts. 
Arts were also feminine (yet subject to the in- | |“ Robin — Humphrey —lads both!” cried a 
forming influence of the other sex, as the Muses | voice we knew. It was the Rector, Mr. Boscorel 
had Apollo for their director and chief). To my himself, who called us. ‘Courage, lads!” he 
mind every generous sentiment, every worthy | cried (yet looked himself as mournful as man 
thought, all things that are gracious, all things | can look). “I bring you good news—I have this 
that lift my soul above the common herd, belong | day ridden from Ilminster (there is other news 
not to me, but to my Mistress. In my youth it | not so good)—good news, I say; for you shall 
was she who encouraged me to the practice of | live and not die! I have so far succeeded that 
those arts by which the soul is borne heavenward | the lives are spared of Robin Challis, Captain in 
—I mean the arts of poetry and of music: it was | the Rebel Cavalry; Barnaby Eykin, Captain of 
she who listened patiently when I would still be | the Green Regiment; and Humphrey Challis, 
prating of myself, and encouraged the ambitions | Chirurgeon to the Duke. Yet must you go to the 
which had already seized my soul. So that if I | Plantations—poor lads!—there to stay for ten 
turned a set of verses smoothly, it was to Grace | long years. Well, we will hope to get your par- 
that I gave them, and for her that I wrote them. | don and freedom long before that time is over. 
When we played heavenly music together, the | Yet you must, perforce, sail across the seas.” 
thoughts inspired by the strain were like the “Lad,” cried Robin, catching my hand, “ cease 
Italian painter’s vision of the angels which attend | to tear thy heart with reproaches! See! none 
the Virgin—I mean that, sweet and holy as they | of us will die, after all.” 
are, they fall far short of the holiness and sweet- “On the scaffold, none,” said Mr. Boscorel. 
ness of her whom they honor. So, whatever my | “On the scaffold, none,” he repeated. 
thoughts or my ambitions, amidst them all saw | “ And what saith my grandfather, Sir?” Robin 
continually the face of Grace, always filled with | asked. ‘He is also enlarged, I hope, at last 
| And how is the learned Dr, Eykin? and Grace— 


| 
} 





andor and with sweetness, That quality which 

enables a woman to think always about others, i 

and never about herself, was given to Grace in 

large and plenteous measure. If she talked with | tidings of the worst—yes, of the very worst. 
me, her soul was all mine. If she was waiting | Cruel news I bring to you, boys; and for myself” 
on Madam, or upon Sir Christopher, or upon the | —he hung his head—‘“ cruel news, shameful 
Rector, or on her own mother, she knew their in- | news!” 

most thoughts and divined all their wants. Nay, | Alas! you know already what he had to tell us, 


my Grace—where is she 
“Young men,” said the Rector, “ prepare for 


Worse than the death of that good old man, Sir 
Christopher; worse 





than the death of the unfe 


tunate Dr. Eykin and his much-tried wife; there 
was the news of Grace's marriage and of her flight 
and at hearing this we looked at each other i 

dismay, and Robin sprang to his feet and ¢ i 
aloud for vengeance upon the villain who had 





n son,” said Mr. Boscorel; “5 














spare him not! He deserves all that you ean call 
him, and more Shameful news | had to tell ve 
Where the poor child hath found a retreat, o \ 
she fares, | know not Robin, ask me not to 
curse my own son—what is e will bring its 
punishment in due time Doubt it not. But 
punishinent we need not-«speak If there we 
any way inv way po sible mut of it B 
there is none It is a fatal blow Deat s 
alone can release hi Consider, Humphre 
sider; vou are not so distracted as vour ec 
Consider, I say, that unhappy girl is Benjamin's 
lawful wife. If he ean find , he may el 
her to live with him. She is his lawful wi | 
say It is a case in w 1 there is no remedy 
it iS a Wickedness Tor which there 1s no help 
one of the twain shall dic 

There was indeed no help or remedy possible 
I will not tell of the madness which fell upon 
Robin at this news, of t listracted things 
he said, nor how he wept for Grace at one moment 
and the next cursed the author of this wicked 
ness. There was no remed Yet Mr. Boscorel 
solemnly promised to seek out tle poor innocent 
girl, forced to break her vows for t one reason 
which could excuse her, namely, to save the lives 
of all she loved 

““They were saved already,” Mr. Boscorel add 
ed. “He knew that they we saved. He had 
seen me; he had the news that I brought from 
London; he knew it: and he lie to ! There 
IS ho single particular in whi his wickedimess 
can be excused or ed Yet, I sav, curses 
are Of No avall r 1oltG V 0 
all sinners, and will ipon my un 
happy son—I pray that before that Hand sha 
fall his heart may be touched with repentanc 


But Robin fell into 


it was impossible to arouse 


from which 








death upon the scaffold seemed certain, was chee 
ful and brave, now, when his life was spared, sat 
heavy and gloomy, speaking to no one; or if he 
spoke, then in words of rage and impatience 


Mr. Boscorel remained at Exeter, visiting us 
daily until the time came when we were remove 

He brought with him one day a smooth-tongued 
gentleman in sober attire, who was, he told us, a 


Continued on page 825, Supplement.) 





ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS, 











M. P. K.—Smocking » been 
explained in the Baze wit 
= Of stitches t t 
gz md 
cells of honey-coml)). lhe beading 
titches, consists of narrow rows ot 
necting two edyes of material, as the 
waist. A Spanish tlounce is simply a 
rossing the front and side breadths, a 
the knees; a narrow standing ruftk 
is its heading. The lengthwise tucked skirt you men- 


tion is also popular for the house, or for wearing un- 
der a long cloak. Indelible ink is used for markii 
lingerie. The large initials are not on bands, but on 
below the band of the chemise 
are more used than the full 
name. 

| [' eNNESSEF 





Willi be pretty, b e crink 1 ¢ me wid or me 
| very light natural beaver fur lt etter than swan's 
down for trimming it Brown camel's-hai 
} Velveteen or Chey be suita 





|} gown or smoding tforat ) i 
the edges with g Gret dark blue ladies’ cloth 
for your sinall boy, and make a kilt skirt with short 
Eton jucket and blouse waist. 

, C.—You will find an article on the buffalo- 
moth and remedies in Bazar No. 39, Vo). XX 


MATRON 
or Astrakhan. 
have ever been. Get gray-blue, not navy blue clo 
and miuke It as a re 


Fur capes are more stylish tha 


} 
t , 
gote over a brocade or velvet 





skirt, like the third figure on the first page of Bazar 
43, Vol. XXI. ‘Then have a seal-skiu shoulder 
ipe or else a long cloth cloak to wear with it 
Anna.—Turn the loop of the braided hair over and 
upward, not under, and it will not hang too low. A 
Seal jacket or a shoulder cape is better for a young 
lady than a wrap or long cloak 
Cuar.Lotre H.—For a girl of sixteen a bridemaid’s 
dress of white wool should be made in Empire style, 
like those described in New York Fashions of Bazar 
|} No. 41,Vol. XXI. She should wear her hair in a Cato 
gan looped braid hanging low Only a very slight 
tournure is admissible for this dress, 4 
Youne Hovuse-Keerer.—Terra-cotta a frieze 
and curtains of the same color made of Turcoman or 
velours, will be handsome for your library. <A scarf of 
the curtain goods should cover the mantel 
at each end. The Turcoman or moh 
cover your couch tastefully Get ¢ 
| with a great deal of blue and du 
Luvottce W. 
sign of cashmere and silk on pag 
Vol. XXL, using the wool for the re dress, trim- 
ming as you suggest with passementerie. Have a 
very dark green cloth redingote to wear over the red 
i 























1 by the de- 
Bazar No. 43 





skirt. To brighten up black Henrietta cloth, trir 
with black open-patterned passementerie laid ov 
green or red silk, or else get Persian passem 
many colors. 

Constant Reaver.—Read about couvrettes in Bazar 
No. 42, Vol. XX1. They are coverlets or quilts thrown 
across the bed or lounge, convenient as extra wraps, 
1ans, When one lies dewn in the daytime 
M. B. P.—A smocked Mother Hubbard of blue, 
brown, or old-rose cashmere will be a stylish cloak for 
your child. White cloth skirts are not so fashionable 
as cuir, leather, and tan shades an elegant cloth 
shades for a redin- 


The lambrequin is 


















costume get one of the ne 





gote with tan or beige cloth skirt. 


“allowable,” but a mantel scarf is preferred. 
| Mus. Skewton.—There has been some confusion in 
the arrival of your letters. Your prune silk is a good 


color, but of light quality, fit only for a skirt under a 











| 

| redingote of cashmere of t color, or el 

| ortan. See design on pag Bazar No 

| XXI. R ! ur No. 45, 

| FEH eply by mail to ingu 

| dress, Trains have e or fourstraight back breadths, 

| a front gore, and gore. The steels are put in a 
separate bu -like piec ind sewed to the belt, and 





again lower, half-way dow 
train is deeply faced, and h 
ing, but not a separate train insid 
A. P.—For your mantel valance have either olive 
plush or felt, with slight embroidery 
Otp Sussoxiser.—Read New York Fashions on 
men’s dress in Bazar No. 47, Vol. XXL 






e skirt. The end of the 
ry full Dalayensc-pieat- 
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i) 
“IT SANG THE SONG WHICH HUMPHREY MADE, AND WHICH HE SANG TO THE OFFICERS AT TAUNTON WHEN THE DUKE WAS THERE.” 
[See Besanr’s Sertat Story, “ For Faira anp Freepom,” on Page 818.] 
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MANDOLINATA.—FrRom A PAINTING BY EDWARD PaTRY, EXHIBITED IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY, LONDON, 1888. 
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822 HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A GOOD ; REPUT. ATION. 


* Brown's Bronchial Troches” have been before the 
public many years, and are everywhere acknowledged 
to be the best remedy for all throat troubles, 

Mrs. 8. H. Elliott, Ridgefield, Conn., says: ‘J have 
never been without them for the last thirty years. 
Weuld as soon think of living without breath,” 

They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, and 
Bronchial Affections. For sule everywhere, and only 
in boxes,—[Adv.] 





CATARRH CURED. 

A CLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 
saved him from de ath. Any sufferer from this 
dre adful disease sending a self-addressed stamped en- 

lope to Prof. J.A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
( ity, will receive the receipt free of charge.—[Adv. } 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS | 
Mrs. Wixstow'’s Soormina Syrup for Children | 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 








Bounert’s Coooarnr allays irritation, removes dan- 
rorates the action of the capillaries in 


Some POWDER 
Lanes of fashion and refinement recommend Cor- 


nell’s Benzoin Cosmetic Soap for whiteni ing the hands. 
Absolutely Pure. 


Seut , Posty aid, all druggists, 25 cts.—[Adv.] 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the muititude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royat Baking Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


DRAGON 
FAST 
BLACK 


TRADE-MARK. IN 


LAWNS, Hall al Checked, 
WOMEN'S DRESS WEAR. 


Will not crock or fade. 
improves in brilliancy by 
Washing. 


Warranted 
ABSOLUTELY FAST. 


‘None Genuine without the above Trade-Mark, 








Tue superiority of Burnerr’s Fravorine Extraocrs 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-( Ad. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


y Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
ji admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


Fifty Years, Before she Public. 
NEQUALLED 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship. and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 2 E. Baltimore St 112 Fifth Avenue 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Specs. 
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60 You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


) than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREES. 


Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Anguatn, cnet 


BB SODEN MINERAL PASTILLES 


PREPARED FROM THE 
Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Springs of the German Health 
Resort, SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control 
of W. ee M.D., Member of the Royal Board of Health. 


with great benefit in att OLFOMG Catarrhs of the Throat, Larynx, and Lungs, 


By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained; owing to their rare ad- 
vantages they alleviate an often very trying cough and then bring about the longed-for recovery. 
Their influence has been exceedingly beneficial in cases of 

the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, 
the Chronic Catarrhs of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Constipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver, 
and other Abdominal Complaints 


requiring a mild, laxative, and stimulating treatment. 











TRADE MARK. 


with great benefit in a 


DI P H - i E R | 4 v7 be pecventell = arn use of SODEN MINERAL LOZENGES, 


s it has been demonstrated that the spores of the disease settle 
WHOOPING COUGH * cmmet w is 
mildest form. 


Singers, Speakers, Preachers, Lawyers, Teachers, and all whose vocations require con- 
tinued use of the voice will experience gratifying relief by using these Pastilles, 





only in throats affected by 


Catarrh; and the tormenting 





The most renowned Medical Authorities recommend and prescribe them. 


At the International Exhibition at Bruseelé the SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, SILVER 
MEDAL, by a jury of medical men. 


Sole Agency for the United States, 
Soden Mineral Spring C ompany, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 


Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Mention the Bazar, and send 10 cents for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. Use it every night 
with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be gratified with soft, smooth skin and im- 
proved complexion. Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap on your face. 
pure, biand, healing, and grateful to the senses. 





It is absolutely 
It is the best soap for washing the delicate skin 
of infants and the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. It prevents Chapping, Chafing, and 
Redness; cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, ete., and is an invaluable antiseptic, and purifier for 
offensive perspirations, etc. Druggists, or 


THE FACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton St., N.Y. 


25 cents. 








The UNHAPPY BOY" and “The HAPPY BOY.” 
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FINE LYONS 
BLACK SILKS. 








Are showing an unusually good bargain in a 
soft-finish Gros-Grain Silk, at 


$1.19 yard, 


a Silk that we can thoroughly recommend ine 
good wearing qualities, and lately sold for $1.65 
yard. 

Also, a line of Rich Satin Luxor, heavy and | 
lustrous, at 98c., $1.10, $1.25, $1.35 yard and up. 


B. Altman & G0. 


{8th St., (9th St., and 
Sixth Ave., New York, 


HAVE MADE 


TARGE REDUCTIONS 


IN THEIR 


Faille Frangaise, extra heavy, soft finish, full 


24 inches wide, at 


98c. yard. 
COLORED SILKS. 


Special—105 pieces 22-inch Watered Silk, with 
Satin Stripes, 88¢. yard ; were $1.25. 

Entire ly new colorings Sor Eve ning Wear. 

Novelties in Brocade and Persian Effects. 

Fancy Novelty Stripes, &e. 


BROADWAY AND 68th ST., N. Y. 
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The Skeleton Bang (Patented Nov. 15, 1887). 

My Feather-Weight Skeleton Bang, *; ounce weight, 
now ready; made entirely of human HAIR; no 
springs, no ribbons; the greatest comfort of the age; 
elegant, natural, and durable; requires no dressing; 
for sale at this establishment only. Other Skeleton 
Bangs from $3.00 upward. Infringers will be duly 
prosecuted 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5.00 upward ; 
not our own make, from $1.50 upward. 


Gray and White Hair a Specialty, 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 


| prices below those of any other house. 


Hair Cutting, Curling, Bleaching, 
Sham pooing, and Dyeing by the best artists 


| in the world, on the premises. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, or C. B., 
for the face, made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients; positively not injurious; madc 
in three shades; $1.00 per bottle, 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES 


$1.50 per bottle. 

The celebrated and original Veloutine Powe 
ders, in three shades—the highest medals have been 
awarded for same—S0c. and $1.00 per box. 

The only genuine Auburnine will change the 
hair without | injury to that beautiful Titian Re d now 
so much admired, $2.00 per bottle. Illustrated cata- 
logues free, 


L. Shaw, 54 West 14th St., New York City. 





Imported Dresses, 
WRAPS, JERSEYS, TEA GOWNS, 


AND 


TRIMMED HATS 


AND 


BONNETS, 


| AND ARE OFFERING THE BALANCE ON 
| HAND AT 


Very Low Prices. 





James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway & llth St., 
| New York, 


Importers and Manufacturers 
of Reliable 


DRESS SILKS. 


for the face and lips—a positively indelible and harm- | 
less rouge, fine as the blush of the rose, $1.00 and | 





‘SHOPPIN Sree tee 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
Tadrens MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. Cit ty. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "wisn 


= HELEN 
DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? ork. 
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C.C, SHAYNE, 


FORRIER, 103 PRINCE ST., 


NEW YORK, 


OFFEKS AT RETAIL 


CHOICE ALASKA SEAL-SKIN COATS 
AT $150. 

A very stylish, new shape, perfect fitting, the most 

— style yet introduced. Ladies who hi ive seen 


t have ordered it in preference to all other styles. It 
is especially becoming to ladies of good figure. 


ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
$165, $175, $200, $225, $250, and $300. 


All sizes and lengths. Made from selected London 
dressed and dyed Alaska Seal-skins. 


SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKETS AND 
PALETOTS, newest shapes, $300, $325, 
$350, $375, $400, and $500. SEA 
OTTER and RUSSIAN SABLE trimmed 
Garments, $600, $750, $900, $1000. 

t?” ALASKA SEAL JACKETS, $100, $125, $150. 

Gentlemen’s 8 skin and Far-lined Overcoats, Seal- 
skin Caps, Gloves, and Robes, mink-lined Circulars and 
Valetots, large stock, manufacturers’ prices; also, sev- 
eral new shapes in Seal Plush Garments. 

Our $50 Seal Plush Sacque is the best 
in America for the price; others at $40, 





$35, and $27. Seal Plush Newmarkets | 


and Paletots, plain and fur-trimmed, 
$60, $80, and $100. Seal Plush Walk- 
ing Coats, Jackets, and Wraps, all sizes, 
at lowest possible prices for reliable 
goods. Our plush garments are lined 
and finished like our perfect-fitting 
seal-skin garments. 


We don't manufacture or sell the cheap grades of 
Seal-skin or Plush, for neither gives satisfaction. We 
deal only in reliable and durable goods, and owing to 
the fact that we handle Furs in large quantities, manu- 
facture our own goods, and do business on Prince St. 
where rent is cheap—one third of uptown or Broad- 
way prices—we can afford aud do sell 


The very best Furs and Seal-skin Gar- 
ments in America at the prices. 
NEW FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE. 


(, C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 
103 Prince Street, near Broadway, N.Y. : 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 1017 CHESTNUT ST.; 
CHICAGO AGENCY, 193 STATE ST. 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


We offer a series of Extraordinary Bar- 
gains, xmong them will be found the following: 

2d Lot of 150 pieces Fancy Velvets, in checks 
and stripes, pure silk face throughout, 100 styles 
and shades, noue cost less than $2.00 per yard; at 69c. 


69c. 


100 pieces Reversible Faille Francaise, over 
40 shades and black, will not slip or cut, worth $1.25 ; 


will be sold at 89c. 
89c. 


Ladies’ Heavy Kid Walking Gloves, pique 


finish, Embroidered backs, sizes 534 to 7}g, worth $1.00 


per pair; at 59c. 
59c. 


52-inch French Ladies’? Cloths, new Fall 
shades, sponged and shrunken, ready for use, standard 


$1.25 quality; at S9c. 
89c. 


Ladies’ Fancy Striped Cotton Hose, plain and 
Merino finish, Winter weight, worth 35¢.; at 17c. per 


pair. 
{7c. 


Ladies’ extra quality Merino Underwear, 
Vests and Drawers, all sizes, silk trimmeu, worth 75c.; 


at 42c. each. 
42c. 


11-4 Extra fine California Blanke ts, sold 
elsewhere at $7 50 per pair; our price, $5.75, 


$5.75. 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 
headquarters 


Broadway and 14th Street, N.Y. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


“Our American Homes and How to Furnish Them.” 


FURNITURE 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 & 65 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 


Largest Display of First-class and Medium Qual- 
ity Furniture in America. Best Values Prices in 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
nished Specimen Rooms 
“* How to Furnish Our American Homes’’—sent on 
application. y 

PRESS COMMENTS. 

“It is to the interest of every purchaser to buy 
furniture at the lowest price consistent with qual- 
ity. KR J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first-class 
goods, and they sell them at reasonable prices. 
The magnitude of their warerooms, the variety of 





RIDLEYS, 


Grand Street, New York. 
Winter Garments, 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT, LOWEST PRICES. 


LADIES’ LONG GARMENTS. 


Long Peasant Cloaks and Russian Wraps, 
Trimmed Braid, $22.50. 

Tailor-made Newmarkets, Bell or Wing Sleeves, 
$6.90, 





Tailor-made Long Garments, Red, Blue, Gobe- 


lin, Terra Cotta, and Green, $12.00, $15.00, 
$18.00 to $24.00. 
300 Tailor-made Jackets, Vest and Plain 


Fronts, $4.50—worth $8.00. 

Fine Seal-Plush Sacques, Tailor Finish, $22.00 
—worth $30.00, 

Fine Seal Modjeskas, Long Fronts, Trimmed 
Drop Fringe, $13.75, $16.50, and $22.00. 

500 Misses’ Cloaks in good Cloth, stripes and 
plain, $3.90, 

200 Misses’ Newmarkets, Garrick Capes, $5.90 
—worth $8.00, 

Misses’ Fine All- Wool Beaver Newmarkets, 
Wing Sleeves, all Braided, Satin Facings. all 
New Colors, $15.00, $18.50, and $21.00. 


FURS. 


Fine Alaska-Seal NEWMARKETS and RAG- 


LANS, 55, 56, and 57 inches long, at $195.00, 


| $225.00, and $250.00, 


| $145.00, 





Fine Alaska-Seal SACQUES, 40 and 42 inches 
long, $110.00, $115.00, $125.00, $135.00, 


and $165.00 


Fine Alaska-Seal WALKING-COATS, 32 to 
88 inches long, # 15.00, $105.00, $1 15.00, 
$125.00, and $135.00. : 

One lot Seal Jackets, $55.00. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Winter or Holiday number, which will contain 
(in addition to the literary features) an Illustrated 
Catalogue of Toys, Dolls, Games, ete. 


, ready in a 
few days. 


Send 15 Cents for Sample Copy. 


EDW. RIDLEY g SONS, 


| 309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St. 





Illustrated Handbook— | 


their styles, and the perfection of their work, leaves | 


nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 

“None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner 
& Co. is below in quatity that which should appear 
inen Amcrican home, and it grades up to suit the 
exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 
of the connoisseur.” 


} 
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THE 


NOV qs DPLiEs 


LATEST 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


DRESS COODs, 


Such as Braided and Embroidered 


ROBES, 


In PERSIAN, MOORISH, ce., effects, exclusive 


and unique in design. 


FRENCH HABIT CLOTH, 
BEATRICE CLOTH, 
HENRIETTA CLOTH, &c., 
Will be found, al prices guaranteed 
LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


Prepaid P urcels delinered Tree of Charge within 
100 miles of New York. 


4,017 





oe &20», 
new yORK™* 


KOCH & CO., 20th St. and 6th Ave., N.Y. | 





-59t065 ORCHARDST. | 





| New lot of 54-inch imported Broadcloth, .) 





Upon : alee of your 
will be sent, without 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 
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The Priestley Fabrics never Slip nor Fray 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S 


BLACK SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most tho roughly reliable ¢ 


They are made of the finest silk and best Australian wool. 
them by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. ‘hev are 
quality, weight, width, and shade, thus enabling 


standard shades of black. Also, 


you to match any piece, 


goods in the market. 


You can easily distinguish 
same in 
and are dyed in two 


always the 


Priestley’s Extra Width Black Sik Warp Henriettas, 


Forty-six and fifty inches wide, for Jackets, Wraps, ete 


Seventy-five inches wide, for Shawls, matching exact! 


vy in shade the width used for dresses, 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO. do not make COLORED Silk Warp Henriettas, 


and therefore they have no unsalable col 


lors to re-dye, 


All the Priestley Fabrics pass 


directly from the gray or natural color into black. 
For additional security all the Priestley Silk Warp Henriettas are rolled on 


the “ Varnished Board,” 
yards, with the name B. 


and stamped, on the under side of the selvage, 
Priestley & Co. in 


at intervals of five 
gilt letters. 


Priestley’s Australian Wool Cashmere [Silk Finish] 


is a thoroughly reli 


ible fabric, 


and will not spot 


PRIESTLEY’S SINGLE AND DOUBLE SILK WARP HENRIETTA SHAWLS 


AND PRIESTLEY’S SILK WARP NUN’S VELLING 


are the same shade as the Dress Fabrics. 


AND VEILS 


Every yard of the Priestley Fabrics is guaranteed by the manufacturers to be 


perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York 


City by Lord & Taylor, Stern Brothers, 
Mourning Store, Le Boutillier Bros., 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 





James McCree ry & Co., B. A 
and others, 


ltman & Co., 


Jackson's 


HABIT CLOTHS. 


GREAT CLEARING SULE Folwell Bro. & Co. 


SURPLUS STOCK. 


We respectfully call attention to a very few of many 


BARCAINS 


we offer, and the 


Creat Reductions 


in the various 


EPARTMENTS. 
Guinet’s Black Silks, regular wi 5 —- ’ $1. 25 


ity, BE oe coccceccccevasscccces 
Black Armure Royal, pure Silk, reg gul A 98 
$1.35 goods, at. ; f C. | 
Street and evening shades of Bengali nes, 1 65 
Silk and Wool, worth $2.50 vard, at f ' 
44-inch striped, check, and Jaspe drap) 
@Hiver, formerly sold at $1.00 and 50: 
$1.25 yard Vs 


48-inch real Camel’s ‘Hair, mn ow shad lee,) 


have been sold at $1.00 yard, best value > 798 

ever offered, at......... ’ 
Double-width Black © amel's - Hair Foule,) 

former price 65c, yard, now e mY C. 
40-inch Black Bedford Cord, former price) 

FOG, FOIE, WP icin vetneans f : 


46-inch Black All- wool Henrietta C ash-) 
meres, regular price $1.00 yard, at 


all the new shades, usual price - 

yard, sold elsewhere $1.94, at. 4, 4) 
$18 quality 52-inch Silk Seal Plush, per) 

yard now....... } 14, 00 
| $15 quality 52-inc h Silk § Seal Plush, per ‘12, 50 


yard now. 
Nole the Street ini: 


234 St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 23d Sty MY, City 


The New England Medical Monthly says? 
--‘“ WALES’ INVISIBLE 
SOUND DISC for deafness, 
by practical demonstration out- 
ranks all other devices of our 
age! Concentrating the sound 
waves on the drum head, its pos- 
sibilities are indeed very great.” 
For sale only by the Inventor 
H, A, WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 


$2.25 


lease 





SPINNERS & 


MANUFACTURERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


These cloths are all wool of latest 
colorings, superb finish, steam 
shrunk, consequently retain their 
shape in the garment, are, in fact, 
as near perfection as it is possible 
to make a fabric for tailor-made 
suits. All genuine goods have the 
firm name and picture of Colling- 


wood Mills upon the ticket. 
These li arly all first-class Dr 


9 


Dunk XC 


RICH FURS 


AND 


FUR CARMENTS. 


Seal Jackets, Wraps, and Ulsters, 
ROBES, MUFFES, AND BOAS. 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS FOR 
Evening and Travelling Purposes. 
Gents’ Fur-Lined Overcoats. 
COACHMEN’S SETS, FOOT MUFFS, ETC 


— Cheolwwh St 
) Wiladelphia 





Are the ‘BEST. 
Sop BY DruaGists, 


PEERLESS DYES 
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FACETIA. 
A GOOD TITLE 

“1 Tuink,” the poet said, “I'll call 

My book = of Autumn 

Leaves, 

For then the sad condition that 

My heart so sorely grieves 
Will be confronted aad removed — 

For autumn leaves, ’tis said, 
However seared they chance to be, 

Are largely red.” 

LIKE A BOOK, 

“ Dudekins reminds me of 
binding I have at home,’ 
ers 

“ What is it—crushed sheep 2” 

“No; half calf.” 

(2? 

It often takes a wise man to say 
“no”: but the man who knows too 
much is not apt to be popular. 


poems 


a book- 
said Blath- 





es 
GREAT ASSISTANCE 

“This paper, the Honse-keeper’s 
Friend, is just splendid,” said Mrs, 
Newlywed, ‘The menus in it are a 
great help. For instance, it recom- 
mends for to-day’s dinner ‘consommeé soup, halibut, 
roast beef, mashed potatoes, spinach, apple-pie, and 
coflee.’ Now I know that John doesn’t care for con- 





sommeé soup or halibut, so I just substitutetomato soup | 


and salmon. Then I don’t like roast beef or apple- 
pie, so IT have lamb and rice pudding instead. The 
mashed potatoes, coffee, and spinach we have accord- 
ing to the menu, and you see there’s the dinner, It’s 
an elegant magazine.” 
—_—_—>—_——_ 
A POPULAR GAME. 

“What game do you scholars play the most?” in- 
quired one of the school trustees 

** Hookey!” cried the boys in unison, 


od 
HE WENT. 


“Tt's a beantiful day for a walk,” she said, looking 


out of the window, 
* Tndeed it is,” he said, doing likewise. 
* Would you like to take a walk 2?” she continued. 
* Above all things.” 
“Then why don't you ?* 
pn 
OBSCURE, 
‘Now what do you suppose this poet means by 
*Close to the ground the canvas-back flies ?? What on 
earth is a canvas-back fly ?” 





\ 


pervrent ame = 
= 


A REPORTER. 





“HELLO, MOSE! WHAT ARE YOU DOING NOW?” 


“T'M A REPO'TAH,.” 


* REPORTER !—REPORTER ON A DAILY PAPER ?”’ 
Yo’ KNOW I WAS PO’TAH FO’ A WHILE AT DE CUM- 


“No, sal. 


MUSHAL; WAAL, I's BEEN RE-'P'INTED,” 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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A ROMANTIC 


RETORT. 
“Man’s brains do not win woman, Mr Erudite,” 
remarked Miss Flippant, scornfully. 
“T see they do not,” replied Mr. Erudite ; ‘and did 
you ever notice that few women win man’s brains?” 
isctadeiliaastitielacipn 
AN IMPROMPTU. 
My father’s smile reminds me 
Of that couple over there, 
Because he seems, like them, to be, 
A happy pére 


_ Aman named Noze has been nominated for office 
in a Western town because of his large following. 
THANKSGIVING THOUGHTS. 
Be thankful that no speculator has thought to corner 
the cranberry crop or the turkey product lof the land. 
Rejoice that so far not more than ninety per cent. of 


the college foot-ball players have been seriously crip- | 


pled in the pursuit of sport. 

Be glad campaign poetry in the newspapers has 
given way to pans of joy. 

Rejoice that the spirit of progress that sneers at the 


¢ 





doings of our fathers has not yet been able to affect | 


the mince-pie of our mothers, 
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ADVENTURE. 


HIS LITTLE MITE, 

Bonny. “* Ma, is the church raising a fund to send 
our minister to Europe ?” 

Moruer. ** Yes, dear.” 

Bossy. And will the church be closed while he is 
gone ?” 

Mortner. “ Yes.” 

Bousy. “ Well, ma, can’t I give that dollar I've 
saved up to the fund 2?” 

aigeeiameaticitis 


When your mother interferes with your play, John- 
ny, by spanking you with the trunk strap, you are per- 
fectly justified in alluding to the affair as a leather 
meddle. S 

AN UNFINISHED LOOK. 

Mrs. Worthwaite, of Murray Hill, has just moved 
into a new house. The parlor is beautifully fitted 
with the most expensive specimens of the upholsterer’s 
art, and has a polished oak floor, only partly concealed 
by a few choice Eastern rngs. She is entertaining a 
mercantile guest of her husband's. . 

“We think we are looking very fine in our new 


it ll Jook a good deal finer when you come to get your 
carpets down.” 








IT WAS THE CAT. 


crRY.” 


“ PHENEY, COME YER AN’ TEK KEAH DE BABY AWHILE. 
POO’ "ITTLE FELLER’S CROUPY,1 KNOW BY DE WAY HE 
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HARDLY PREPARED TO 
CRITICISE. 
YounGa Wrerrr (to friend), “1 say 


Fred, have you seen my book which 
was published a litth 


over a year 
ago? 

f} . Freep. “Oh yes: TL bought it the first 

| a day it came out, Charley !” 


- Youna Wrirrn, “Thanks, Fred. 
Did you find it interesting 2?” 
‘rep. ** Well-—er—to tell the truth, 
Charley, I haven't finished it yet.” 
ss 
BOTH HAD REGRETS, 
He. “Isn't this pastry of yours 
Me h’m—a little tongh, my dear?” (After 
- a moment.) ** What delicious pies my 
mother used to make at home !” 
Sur (with a half-sigh). ** Possibly it 
is.” (After a moment.) ** What lovely 
dinners papa used to give me at Del- 


monico’s !” 


a * 
IN BAD SHAPE 
Visitor (to sick woman). ** How are 
you feeling this morning, Mrs, O'Tooli- 
han?” 

Mus. O’Toorman. * Och, leddy, it 
is that bad oi am wid a complication av troubles 
rheumatism, lumbago, and all; and it was only 
marnin’ that the docther—Hiven rist his sowl! 
there were decoided symtims av convalescence.” 


this 
said 


cratic atiatatie 
A FASHIONABLE PAIR 
DuprKins. ‘‘ Aw, Mistah Snip, are these twousers all 
wool?” 
Sarp. “ All wool, Mr. Dudekins, and a yard wide.” 


CAN'T BE CHANGED 

“The world’s a stage,” and many think 
With ruefal sigh 

As in the box they drop their chink, 
The fare’s too high. 


CariyLe Sirn. 





NOT GUILTY. 

His Honor “ The prisoner admits that he took the 
complainant's umbrella, but I cannot hold him to be a 
guilty man. I remember the day upon which the al- 
leged offense was committed. If he hadn't stolen 


the umbrella I should have been quite ready to com- 
mit him to the insane asylum.” 
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ONE OF NATURE'S UNFORTUNATES. 
‘*HERE, WHAT DID YOU TAKE MY SILK UMBRELLA FOR, 
AND LEAVE THIS OLD BLUE THING 2?” 


“Wy, BOSS—ER-ER—I's COULAH-BLIND!” 
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ADV. ERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 


___HARPER'S BAZAR. 





FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
(Continued from page 819.) 
West Indian merchant of Bristol, named George 
Penne. (You have read, and know already, how 
great a villain was this man.) 

“This gentleman,” said Mr. Boscorel, “ is able 
and willing, for certain considerations, to assist 
you in your exile. You have been given (among 
many others) by the King to one Mr. Jerome 
Nipho, who hath sold all his convicts to this 
gentleman. In his turn he is under bonds to 
ship you for the Plantations, where you will be 
sold again to the planters.” 

“ Sirs’—Mr. Penne looked from one to the oth- 
er of us with compassionate eyes—“ I have heard 
your melancholy case, and it will be to my great 
happiness if I may be able in any way to soften 
the rigors of your exile. Be it known to you 
that I have correspondents in Jamaica, Barba- 
does, and Virginia, and that for certain sums of 
money these—my friends—will readily undertake 
to make your servitude one merely in name. In 
other words, as I have already informed his Rev- 
erence, [ have bought you in the hope of being 
useful to you (I wish I could thus buy all un- 
happy prisoners), and I can, on paying my friends 
what they demand, secure to you freedom from 
labor, subject only to the condition of remaining 
abroad until your term is expired, or your friends 
at home have procured your pardon.” 

“As for the price, Humphrey,” said Mr. 
corel, “that shall be my care. It is nearly cer- 
tain that Sir Christopher’s estates will be con- 
fiscated, seeing that he died in prison under the 
charge of high-treason, though he was never tried. 
Therefore we must not look to his lands for any 
help. Whatthis gentleman proposes is, however, 
so great a thing that we must not hesitate to-ac- 
cept his offer gratefully.” 

“T must have,” said Mr. Penne, “ 
for each prisoner, 


Bos- 


seventy pounds 
I hear that there is a third 
young gentleman of your party now in the same 
trouble at Ilminster; I shall therefore ask for 
two hundred guineas—two hundred guineas in 
all. It is not a large sum in order 
freedom, Those who cannot obtain this relief 
have to work in the fields or in the mills under 
the hot sun of the Spanish Main; they are 
ject to the whip of the 
wretched food ; the y are treated than the 
negroes, because the latter are slaves for life and 
for ten years only. 


to secure 


sub 
overseer; they have 
worse 


the former 
hundred 
live at 


By paying two 
all be enabled to 
your friends at 


guineas only you will 


Meanwhile 


your ease, 


home will be constantly endeavoring to procure 
your pardon. I myself, though but a simple 
merchant of Bristol City, can boast some influ- 
ence, Which I will most readily exert to the ut- 


most in your behalf—” 

“Say no more, Sir,” said Mr. 
rupting “the bargain is concluded. 
young gentlemen shall not be 
servitu le; 

“T woul 


3oscorel, inter- 
These 
subjecte “ to any 
I will pay you two hundred g 
d, Sir’ —Mr, 


white, 


him; 


uineas.” 
Penne laid his hi oa which 
and soft, the hand of a liar and 
a traitor, upon his treacherous heart— I would 
to Heaven, Sir,” he said,‘ that I could undertake 


was large, 


this service for less. If my correspondents were 
men of tender hearts, the business should cost 
you nothing at all, But they are men of busi- 
ness: they say that they live not abroad for 


pleasure, but for profit; 


they cannot forego any 
advantage that 


may offer. As for me, this job 
brings me no profit, Upon my honor, gentle- 
men, profit from such a source I should despise : 
every guinea that you give me will be placed to 
the credit of my be eae eg who will, I am 
assured, turn a pretty penny by the ransom of 
the prisoners. But that we cannot help. And 
-[ say it boldly in the presence of this 
learned and pious clergyman—I am richly re- 
warded with the satisfaction of doing a generous 
thing. That is enough, I hope, for any honest 
man,” 

The fellow looked so benevolent, and smiled 
with so much compassion, that it was impossible 
to doubt his word. Jesides, Mr. Boscorel had 
learned many things during the journey to Lon- 
don; among others that it would be possible to 
buy immunity from labor for the convicts. There- 
fore he hesitated not, but gave him what he de- 
manded, taking in return a paper, 
be shown to Mr, Penne’s correspondents, in which 
he acknowledged the receipt of the money, and 
demanded in return a release from actual servi- 
tude. This paper I put carefully in my pocket 
with my note book and my case of instruments. 

It was, so far 


as lor me— 


as ny memory serves me, 
six weeks after our pardon was received when 
we heard that we were to be marched to Bristol, 
there to be shipped for some port or other across: 
the ocean, At Taunton we were 


joined by a 
hundred poor fellows as fortunate 


as ourselves > 
and at Bridgewater by twenty more, lives 
had been bought by Colonel Kirke. Fortunate 
we esteemed ourselves ; for everywhere the roads 
were lined with legs, heads, trunks, and arms, 
boiled and blackened in pitch, stuck up for the 
terror of the country. Well, you shall judge 
how fortunate we were. 

When we reached Bristol we found Mr. Penne 
upon the quay, with some other merchants. He 
changed color when he saw us; 


whose 


but quickly ran 
to meet us, and whispered that we were on no 
account to betray his goodness in the matter of 
ransom, otherwise it might be the undoing of us 
all, and perhaps cause his own imprisonment. 
He also told me that the ship was bound for 
Jarbadoes, and we should have to mess with the 
other prisoners on the voyage, but that it would 
all be made up to us when we arrived. He fur- 
ther added that he had requested his correspond- 
ents to entertain us until money should arrive 
from England, and to become our bankers for 
all that we should want. And with that he clasped 
my hand tenderly, and with a “God be wi’ ye!” 
he left us, and we saw him no more. 


[to BE CONTINUED.) 
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ADVERTISE MENTS. 


randreth’s Pills. 


When ony tices stands a test of fifty 








years among a discriminating people, it is | 


| 
| 


pretty good evidence that there is merit | 


somewhere. Few, if any, medicines 


met with such continued success and 
popularity as has marked the progress of 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS, which, after 
a trial of over fifty years, are conceded 
to be the safest and most effectual blood 
purifier, tonic, and alterative ever intro 
duced to the public. 

That this is the result of merit, and that 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS perform all 
that is claimed for them, is conclusively 
proved by the fact that those who regard 
them with the greatest favor are those 
who have used them the longest. 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS are 


every 


sold in 


drug and medicine store, cither 
plain or sugar-coated. 


BARBOUR’ Ss 





Spee 
IRISH FLAK THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETUER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all wees” table Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


SAFE AFEINVESTUENTS 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 


Cuarantee © Strength, $i 150,470 
Record of our 18 YEA RS’ business. 


16,854 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating ars 768 818 
6,942 in force, 6,358,162 


9,912 : paid, : eo &hoa 5'410,656 
Interest paid aggregating - - - 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors - - - - 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for Small Amounts. 
Full information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND HOR TGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang’r, WENRY’ DICKINSON. 319 Broadway. 


have 






“CLEAN FAST’ FAST BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- 
luteiy clean,fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 
and uneurpassed wearing 

we qualities. 
mae" None genuine without our 
trade-mark on each pair 
Send for price-list. 





| TRADE MARK. 


The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
927 Broadway, N. Y. 2 West 14th St., N. ¥. 
1@7 State St., Chicago. 49 West St., Boston. 


Preserve Your Health. 


D. Cc. HALL & COS PERFO- 
RATED BUCKSKIN UNDER- 
GARMENTS (Smith’s Pat.), for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, afford the 


best protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATISM, and all 


LUNG DISEASES. 
illustrated circular, 

2 CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
Sore MaNuraocTuRERs, 
86 LEONARD STREET, New York. 


THE NEW BOOK. 


“The Human Foot, the Art of Covering and 
Protecting It,” by William Beneke, is a work of 
ninety pages, with illustrations, expensively bound 
in boards. It will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25c. Beneke Bros., 199 and 201 
Canal Street. 

J.S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, England. 
36 Prize Medals. Mfs. Chocolate & Cocoa, 


Fry’s Pure Chocolate 
for all domestic pur- 


Send for 








confectionery, or “ 

a colate’’—is the best in 

the world. 

each wr appe d. Forsale 

mam by best retail grocers, 

and at wholesale by Austin Nrouors & Co. , Importers 
and Wholesale Grocers, New York. 





§ poses—baking, making | 
cho- | 


Ib, cakes | 








GHRIS 
N DBORG’S 


EDENIA, 


MARECHAL NIEL ROSE, 


825 
MIMAS GREETING. 
PERFUME 
ALPINE VIOLET, GOVA LILY. 
LUNDBORQG’S RHENISH COLOGNE, 
sts and Dealers in Toilet Articles, but if, for any reason, 


These Perfumes are for sale 
they cannot be 


by-almost all Drugg 
so obtained, send for a Pri 


ce List to 


LADD & COFFIN, niet and Manufacturers, 24 Barciay St., cor. Church St., New York. 





‘This is something awful. 
never again atte mpt to drape 
Hatu’s Bazar Foun.” 


HALL’S 


making. 
brella 


Adjust 


Sent to any 


sf 
is’ 


I dec 


a dress wu 


address on receipt 
\ form, to which bust can be 


lare I shall 
ithout 


oryrni 


BAZAR DRESS FORM. 
A household necessity, indispensable to ladies who do their own dress- 
able to any size, and when not 
| The only form endorsed and recommended by all fashion publishers. 
of price. 
added, $3 
Send for Descriptive Circular, 
HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 833 Broadway, N. Y. A 
We cheerfully recommend these 
ordering, or sending 


hi 


forms, 
for circulars, to mention Harper's Bazar. 


site 





that is perfectly bg Y 


“ Nou 
able to drape one’s or x8, and 1 
and wear one's self « sheaf sere r, as was th 


Fors.”’ 


case before d this St via Baan 


we purchase 


in use folds up like an um- 


Complete form, $6.50. Skirt 


) jazar Skirt Form in case, $3.00 


and request our patrons, wh 








Felt Shoes 
and 
Slippers. 





Noiseless, « 


Warm, Durable. Ms 


NOTE. Th luable 





Sur ‘Hi wt 





pair of 
i 
1 com 





I 


SHE HAD A “Goo HU prcart 


t was of dear 


| and 
| Comfort. 


Made in all Styles 
for Men, Women, 
and Children, 





Prevents Rheumatism 
and QOold Feet. 
lo e eskce aitenien, tet Send for Illustrated Price-list 


and Mention Harper's Baz 


DANIEL GREEN & . CO., 122 East 13th Street, N. Y. 





THAT AK 
MADE 
WRIGHT BROS. 


WHOSE GOODS FOR SEVEN 
A WORLD-WIDE 


HAVE HAD 
FOR SUPERIOR QU 


WORKMANSHIP. 





GROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST | 


COCOA 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| Absolutely Pure 


Sold by first-class 

| Grocers everywhere 

1A trial sample free 
on request, 


“TROEWORTE’ 


BY THE FAMOUS MAKERS, 

& CO., 

‘TY YEARS 
REPUTATION 
ALITY AND 


The most STYLISH, DURABLE, and 
ECONOMICAL 


SILK UMBRELLAS 


Genuine have Wrights Patent Springs in the 
stick and their Patent Adjustable ‘Tie. 





rue | \"TRUEWORTH 


For sale at Denning’s, McCreery’s, Macy's, Lord & Taylor's, O’Neil’s, Daniell’s, Simpson, Crawford, 
Le Boutillier’s (23d St.), Bloomin; gdale’s, Ridleys’, Jas. G. Johnson’ 3, J. .N. Collins’, and dealers everywhere. 





& Simpson’s 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 
Established 1819. 

Ovrtors: 9S Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 
610 Gth Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York 
St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place 


Dry Cleaning a Specialty, 


870 Broadway, 
and 326 Fulton 





, Boston 
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Fie, 1.—MANTEL VALANCE.—ACANTHUS LEAF.—{See Fic. 3.]—Des 



















































































Fie, 3.—WORKING PATTERN OF MANTEL VALANCE, FIG. 1. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK.—[See Pac 
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RICH LACES. 


Mousseline de Soie, Lace Nets, 
Gazes and Tulles 


for Ball and Evening Dresses. 


HANDEERCHIEFS, 
Embroidered, Initialled, and Oolored Borders, 


freshly landed and showing much variety 
and novelty. 


. 
Wioadway c KR; 19th ét. 
(« 


FUR RUGS. 


Lions, Tigers, Leepards, Wolves, Black, 
> g ’ , 

Polar Foxes, 

many other Rugs at lower prices than 


Grizzly, and Bears, and 


offered in many years, Orders by mail, 
or information desired, will receive spe- 
prompt attention. When cus- 
tomers are known to the house, or sat- 


cial and 


are furnished, 
will be sent on approval. 


C. G, 
GUNTHER’S SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED A.D. 1820) 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
And Fingernails. Make your hands 


BEAUT white and beautiful, Send 4 cts. for 


Sample and descriptive price-listofToilet and Medicinal 
Specialties. R. H. Luthin, Drugyist,191 Bowery, N.Y.City 


isfactory references goods 


De i He HANDS 























Puysician :—I cannot sanction your using 
a thhard-running machine. Buy a Willcox 
& Gibbs Automatic, ' 





WITHOUT RISK TO HEALTH. 
work. Send for Illustrated Price List. 








Lapy:—I have taken your advice, doctor, and 
my husband says I could not have made a better 


investment, 
NOTE :—Willcox & Gibbs “‘ AUTOMATIC” 
l nequalled for LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING and STRENGTH AND BEAUTY of 


is the only sewing machine that can’ be used 


Willcox & Cibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 


REMINGTON 


WON 


prote®. of 





OFFICIAL REPORT: 
the Gold Medal for the Championship of the World. 
*Both Miss Orr and Mr. MeGurri 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BE 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY C0,’S | 
LAVENDER SALTS 


We are glad torecommend 
to our readers a delightful 
new invention brought out 
by the Crown Perftumerv 
Co., of 177, New Bond St., 
London, England. 

UNDER THE TITLE OF 


LAVENDER SALTS, 
they have prepared a new 
evigeteasneiasen. 
Here we have a delightfully 
fresh perfume of Lavender, 
mingled with something 
most invigorating and r 
freshing; a delightful addi. 
tion to every toilet table, 
and @ most agreeable deo- 
dorizer.—Lady’s Pictorial. 
For Sale by all First-Class ain, 





Invigorating and Refreshing. 





. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S pect 
REAM, OR MAGICAL BE’ AUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and S 


ar | 


ys 























Bealtifies the Skil. 


Noo 


sure it is properly 
made, Accept no 
counterfeit of similar 


PURIFIES j= 


name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
er said toa lady of the 
haut-to Bie eesent) 
‘As you ladies wil 
»1 rece mmend 





Drogsi sts and Fancy- 
xis Dealers in the 

v S., Canadas, and 

: E Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, P vepristor, 48 Bond St., ranning 

through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, with- 
out the use of the knife. Books with complete 
information mailed free. Address 

Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, 


North Adams, Mass. 


PEERLESS DYES si.ri.tctn. 


GOLD MEDAL 


At Toronto, August 13, 1888. 


“On General Writing—law, ; 
*Mr. McGurrin won the Silver Medal in the same class 


STANDARD _ 
TYPEWRITER. 


the World, 





REMINGTON. 
and commercial matter—*Miss M. E. Orr won 


” 


evidence, 


used the Ret 


NEDICT, » 327 Broadway, N hl ae 


CORTICELLI 
Wash 


Silk. 


Thecolorsare 
Warranted not 
to stain the 
most delicate 
fabric inwash- 


ing with 


nington Typewriter. 










warm water and Castile 
soap. Sold in four distinct @ 


sizes: — 
called Rope; —-EE, coarse, 
called Embroidery. 
500, medium, called Out- 
line, ——and a fine size called 
Floss. This last is sometimes 
known as Filo Floss, and 
is sold in the Corticelli brand on 
NONOTUCEK SILK CO 

Sole Makers, 23 & 25 Greene St., 


HAIR DR. DUVAL’'S SUPERFLUOUS» 


HAIR DESTROYER. 
ON THE 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
less to the skin and free from poisonous 
LI S Grugs ; specially prepared for ladies’ use ; 
] highly perfumed ; never fails to permanent- 
ly remove the hair ; put up in plain packets 
| FACE, 

ARMS WILLIAMSON & CO. 
¢| 71 Park Place, New York. 
| BEAUTY & ITS PRESERVATION. 
A hand-book of inestimable value for either sex for 
the preservation of Health and Beauty. Sent to any 


G6pools only. 
‘New York. 


in the form of a sealed letter. Price, 
2 per packet, Sold by Druggists. 
f you cannot get it at your "sraggtet we 
will send it by mail on receipt of price. 








TOILET CO., 45 East 20th Street, New York. 


_HA RPER’ S BAZAR. — 


| and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
| grocer ought to have it on sale. 





address on receint of 4 cents in stamps. POMPADOUR | 


ADVERTISING SU PPLEMENT. 





BA\LEN’S 
\NK& PENCIL 
ERASER 














Is made from the finest erasive compound, formed 
into teeth, that whem applied brush the lead from the 
surface without soiling or destroying the tinish of even 
the finest Tissue Paper. For smoothing the surface 
after an ink eraser has been used, it gives the best of 
results, THE INK ERASER is made from the finest 
steel, and is so arranged, that with a movement of the 
finger, it is ready for use or returned to perfect security 
wee wanted. ‘The combination of the two in one is of 

great value to all who use a pen and pencil. 
PRICE LIST, 


Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush. + $1.50 
Bailey's Toilet Brush ° ° . 25 
Bailey's ‘ Hand Brush (size 3 3x13 in.) . 50 
Sailey’s  “ Blacking Dauber. ° e 50 
Bailey’s' * Ink and Pencil Eraser . ° -25 
Bailey’s “« Tooth Brush, No. 1 . . 40 
Bailey's ‘* Tooth Brush, No. 2 . . 50 


Send us postal note and we will forward any of the above, prepaid, 
upon receipt of price. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
__132 PEARL ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


On receipt of 82.50 w in 
send you, express paid, a 


KNAPP’S 
Pat. Folding Draping Stand 


These are made of tinned wire, 
having a folding base of new de- 
sign and can be gathered into such 
compact form as to be easily carried 
about. When folded, goes into a 
box 3 inches square and 35 inches 
long. These forms can be used for 
the sma lest misses’ as well as the 
very largest ladie 
ment for adjusting 











is str ong 
and very quick of a tion. 
durability and extreme — icity 


FOOonrE nd them at a glanc 
ERY FORM GUARANTEEI 


UNION FORM CO., 
Wo. 52 Fulton St., New York City, 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
Your 
Ask him for it, 
D. 8. 8.WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 




















Curticura Remeoies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 





from Pimpces to Sororuta. 


No PEN OAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN WHIOH 
4% the Curtovra Remepies are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, aud 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutioura Resotvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drua 

AND CueMic at Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

a Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily ~@& 
. skin prevented by Conicuns Soar. “ee 


4a Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak 


\gA ness speedily cured by Curitourna Anti-PaAtn 
Praster, the only pain-killing plaster. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage which 
may save us mahy heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 


| may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 


| maladies are floating 


sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
around us ready to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.”’—Civil Service 
Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS*& Gry Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 








Ladies, if you desire the most stylish, and in every 
particular the most satisfactory Boot for in and out 
door wear, one that is fully warranted, and equal to any 

$5.00 French Kid Boot in the market, write us at once, 
enclosing $2.75, and 25 cts. to prepay express or 
postage, and we will send to any address one pair of 
our famous French Tanned Kid Button Boots, 
the stock of which is so tanned ag’to render them soft 
as a glove to the feet, but of great durability, and of a 
beautiful finish, giving the exact resemblance to the 
finest French Kid, but are tougher, will not flake up, 
and will wear three times as long. 
count of its softness, is particularly adapted 
to tender feet,and is made in both Opera-Toe and 
Common-Sense Styles, in sizes 2 to 7, all widths. 








This Boot, on ac- | 


OUR FAMOUS 


GENUINE 
Dongola Kip 


BUTTON 








The reputation of our famous Dongola Kid 
Button Boots is such that they need no comment 
from us, but suffice it to say that for style,finish.,and 
durability they are unexcelled by any Ladies? 
Boot sold at retail for double the money. They 
are thoroughly made in the latest Opera=Toe and 
Common-Sense Styles, both for Ladies and 
Misses, in all sizes and widths. Each pair is warranted 
strictly as represented, and will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of only $2.00, and 25 cts. to prepay 
express or postage. In ordering either kind, be sure to 
mention size and width wanted, and which you desire, 
and we will guarantee a fit. Also, if you will mention 
this publication, will send a beautiful white-haudle 
button-hook free with each pair of Boots advertised, 





As to our a we refer to the National Express Co. Sg aes $15, ay ,000), of Boston. These Boots 


are manufactu: 


expressly for our trade through the mails, and can 


e had only by addressing 


THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE CO., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





THE 
BEST 


HOME PAPER ancrica. 





Send your Address to the Press Company, Limited, Philad’a, 
Pa.,and get a SAMPLE COPY FREE. * * * * * * 








INGLASS OR WOOD, 


FULLY EQUAL 70 THe 
BEST IMPORTED 


FAMILY 


oR 


CLUB USE. 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
ne GROCERS & 
i ‘c) 
24 DEALERS. 








M°™ DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


With the corsets of this firm it is useless to have 
measure taken on the persons themselves ; it is suf- 
ficient to apply for a special notice containing all ne- 
eury informations, to obtain a pa ct corset. 


t' PERFLU oUs HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig~ 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturons 
A. electricity nor any of the ad- 

¢ ‘ vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Juttan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


You CANT 
Get Out. 


ine BLACK. 


Requires no ‘A od 
Samples mailed to any 
caRt tb for 20 
DDIGMORE é co, 
oo Mass. 











PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE ru. 
Best © ough u 


caiienishaaiaao 


I believe Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption saved 
my life.—A. H. Doweut, 
Editor Enquirer, Eden- 
ton, N. C., April 23, 1887. 


The Best Cough Medi- 
cine is Piso’s CURE FOR 
ConsUMPTION., Children 
take it without objection. 

By all druggists. 25c. 


PISO’S 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


CURE FOR 


Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes goc 
“ in time. Sold by druggis 


NSN” CONSUMPTION 








“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
teed ‘becomin; di ‘ 


e's 
the for Illust 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st Cent! Music Hall)Chicago 
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R.H. MACY & 60., 


Sisth Ave., 13th to 14th Sts. 
CLOAK DEPT. 


The latest and most stylish productions of the Paris 
and Berlin markets. Our assortment surpasses anything 
heretofore attempted by us, Customers will be surprised 
at the magnificent display and the modest prices. We 
are from 25 per cent. to 3344 per cent. cheaper than like 
qualities are offered by other houses. 


BEAVER JAC KETS, $3.74 TO TO $19.99. 
BEAVER NEWMARKE'S, $10.21 UPWARD. 
STRIPED NEWMARKETS, #6.74 TO $40.99 
LADIES’ SUPERFINE CLOTH JACKETS, WITH 
BRAIDED VESTS. ALSO A LINE OF BRAIDED 
CLOTH W 5 “IN DELICATE COL ORS, 
3.74 TO $48.49. 


Misses’ all Children’s Cloaks. 


CHILDREN’S STRIPED GRETCHENS, 4 YEARS, 
$3.61; OTHER SIZES IN PROPORTION. 
CHILDREN’ : BRAIDED BEAVER CLOTH COATS, 
BLI AND BROWN, $7.81 UPWARD. 

MISSES’ iAG *KE TS, Bee COLORS, $4.21 TO $10.81 

MISSES as ND PLAIN CLOTH NEWMAR- 
T'S, $6.91 TO $20.99 

FINE VARIE Y LAMBS’ WOOL COATS, TANS AND 

CARDINALS, FROM 4 ‘TO 12 YEARS, $8.99 UPWARD. 














JARGE LINE 


ALASKA SEAL 


JACKETS, SACQUES, AND 


NEWMARKETS. 


One quality only, and that the best. Any 
zarment failing to meet this representation 
n the wear will be replaced by a new one. 
SEAL JAC KE T 3 INCH, LONG, $69.99, WORTH $90.00 
C ‘1K 6 INCH. LONG, 79.99, 100.00 


WE DIRECT si EC TAL. “AT i ~ NTION TO OUR 
OF 












30 INCH. LONG, 99.99, 46 125.00 
” BELL SLEEVE, 109.99, ss 140.00 
83 INCH. LONG, 121.49, > 150.00 


88 INCH. LONG, 114.98, 
IK, 40 INCH. LONG, 124.98, $s 
d , 40 INCH, LONG, 139.99, 
SEAL SACOL E, 48 INCH. LONG, 189.99, 
NEWM ARKE TS, 56 INCH. LONG, 262.99. 


MILLINERY. 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, includ- 
ing all the latest Paris Fashions, 


The following 12 Extraordinary Bargains in 


BLACK SILK 


At the uniform price of 98c. are unprecedented. 
%4-INCH HEAVY BLACK FAILLE, 
24-INCH FINE BLACK ARMURE, 
ELEGANT BLACK WATERED SILK, 

24-INCH DOUBLE-WARP BLACK SURAH, 
SUPERIOR CASIMERE-FINISH GROS GRAIN, 
RICH BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE, 
IEAVY BLACK RADZIMERE, 

RICH BLACK SATIN WITH OTTOMAN STRIPES, 
RICH BLACK OTTOMAN WITH BROCADED 
STRIPES, 

EXCELLENT BLACK SATIN RHADAME, 
RICH BLACK SATIN LUXOR, 

RICH BLACK PEAU DE SOIE 
All other grades of Black Silk at proportional prices. 


Nundi- 
wet, 230, 


and the cee besk Ys \o 
wind ave N\iss 


ARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION, 

1 vol., crown, 8vo, cloth or waterproof bind’g $2.50 

It is thoroughly practical ; itis perfectly reliable; it 

is marvellously comprehensive; it is copiously illustra- 
ted; it is, in short, overflowing with good qualities, and 
isjust the book that all housekeepers need to guide them, 
ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK AND 
MARKETING GUIDE, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. ‘his is one of the most popular Cook Books 

ever printed, containing 1,724 receipts and items of in- 
struction. The directions are clear and concise, and the 
chapters on marketing and kitchen furnish’g, very useful, 
TY ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK. Edition, 
100,000. In a lithographed paper cover, 30 cents. 
This marvellously cheap edition of Miss Parloa’s 
popular book places THe AvuTHoRITY on all matters 
pertaining to good living within the reach of everyone. 

Over 100,000 Parloa C sok Books have been sold. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass 























HOLIDAY ART WORK. 


Send for the current issues of THE ART 
INTERCHANGE, which are full of good 
designs for Xmas Novelties. Lovely little out 
line figures to paint or embroider on menu cards, 
toilet sets, doyleys, chair or sofa cushions. Tap 
estry painting figures, screen designs, china 
painting designs for rose jar, panels, mirror, 
and game sets, ete., ete. 

Trial offer, 3 months, 6 numbers, commencing 
August 11th and including 6 beautiful colored 
plates—Dutch boats, The Wreck, Summer land 
seape, Brittany Fisherwomen, Nasturtiums, Pansy, 
Cup and Sancer—and innumerable black and 


white designs, many full working size—for 


Only $1.25. 


Sample copy, illustrated catalogue, and colored 
study of Pansies sent for 15c. in stamps (regular 
price, 30¢. ). 

THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


37 West 22d Street, New York. 





Jn tke Wigh Court of Tustice.—Gosnell v. Dur 











_ & Deli 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


rant.—On January 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted ¢ Perpetual Injun on with costs re- 
FOR THANKSGIVING DINNER Samanta tage penal 
DO NOT FAIL TO HAVE fringing Messrs. John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered 
ONE OF THESE FRENCH SOUPS. Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM 


Better than any made at home, 





We gFORATRIAL ANG A COMPARISON wif C A S at ? S 
any ? HER B* On. a+ T ks ecu WILL Spe 
FRanco- ees White 


i VANERICAN 
FOOD COMPANY S — 


and Color ‘ 
FOR LADIES? ayn Pit Frillings 
AFRENCH : : fal EN’s WEAR 


LZ SOUR 

Aone Bik 7,4 LUL: VWARRE ve CASH’S 
Woven ime 
8 

FOR MARKING nog Initials 





Sold by Leading Grocers. 
INSIST UPON GETTING OUR BRAND. 





HOUSEN9 rang AND 
“ENGRAVING.” — LO Lingw, 
highent arte at JOHN’ Some ny ory 
New York. Send for Price-list and Sample. 


OF ALL DRY GOODS DEALERS. 








J.B. Lippincott Company's Holiday Editions for 1888. 


NEW ART PUBLICATIONS. 





MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT. 
3y ANTHONY HAMILTON. Edited, with Notes, by Sir WaLTrer Scorr. With Portrait of Author, and 
Thirty-three Etchings by L. Boisson, on India Paper, from Original Compositions by C. Detort. Imperial 
8vo. Uneut Edges. Bound in cloth, $18.00. Full morocco, $30.00. dition limited to 780 copies for Eng- 


LAMIA. 
New and Cheap Edition. By Joun Keats. With Illustrated Designs by Witt H. Low. Small 4to. 


land and America. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, giit top, rough edges, $5.00. 


The g 


Full leather, stamped, $6.00. Tree calf, $10.00. 


rreat success of this work has induced the publishe rs to issue it in the present form to meet the wants of a 
larger public It is a fac-simile of the original edition reduced, 


and is very desirable for the library or the table. 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A Fa ge iggy 


By Joseru F. von EICHENDORFF. 


Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister. Fully [llustrated, with Full- 


page and Smaller Photo-gravures in the text. Printed on Fine Plate Paper throughout. Small 4to. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, rough edges, $5.00. 


Full leather, stamped, $6.00. Tree calf, $10.00. 


This German classic, rendered in Mrs. Wister’s attractive style, will meet with a cordial reception in this country. 
It is a fascinating love-story, charming the reader from first to last. 


THE TRAVELLER, 


By O_tver Go_psmitrH. With e *hings by M. } 


TayLor. 8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt, $3.00. Ivory 


surface, $3.50. New style of leather, $3.50. Tree calf, $7.50. 


This companion volume of ‘* The Dese rte d Village,” 
come in the homes of the people. 


illustrated by the same artist, will doubtless meet a hearty wel- 


HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 


By GorTHe. 


With Etchings by HERMANN FABER. 
$3.50. New style of leather, $3.50. Tree calf, $7.50. 


8vo. Bound in cloth, gilt, $3.00. Ivory surface, 


This masterpiece of the German poet is published uniform with “The Legend and Poems of Faust,” illustrated by 


BERANCER’S SONCS AND POEMS, 
Selected by W.S. WaLsH. With Steel Plate Illustrations from the best French Edition. 8vo. Bound 


the same artist last year. 


in cloth, gilt top, $4.00. New style of leather, $5.00. 


Tree calf, $9.00. 


This edition is limited to oneathousand copies, two hundred and fifty of which have been sold in England. 


INFELICIA. 
Red Line. Poems by A. I. MenkeN. With a sketch of the Author by W.S. Warsn. Illustrated by 


F. O. C, Dartey, Harry Fenn, F. E. Lummis, F. 8. Cuurcn, ete. 


New style of leather, $3.50. 


Small 4to. Cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers. 


715 & 717 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

























THE LALLA ROOKH DRESS CHART. 


All difficulties of Dress-cutting and Fitting effect- 
ually overcome by using our Cutting System. Best 
and quickest for dressmakers and for family use 
Complete sample sent by mail on receipt of $2.00. 
Agents wanted everywhere ; territory allotted. Address 


LALLA ROOKH PATTERN CO., 
76 Park Place, New York. 








$901 1N GOLD GIVEN AWAY 


'o persons using 


hi 

THE CHOICEST OF ALL SOAPS, 

} It heals chapped hands, cures 

A Eczema. Best soap for babies, 

Full partic ulars and sample 
cake for 6c, postage. 

A. n. COBB, Boston, Mass. 





FOR THE TOILET & BATH. 








CHICAGO AND DENVER EXPRESS. 

Tue Chicago and Northwestern Railway an- 
nounces that in connection with the Union Pacific 
Railway they have established a through line be- 
tween Chicago and Denver, equipped with elegant 
Wagner and Pullman Vestibuled Sleepers. The 
Denver Express will leave Chicago daily, via the 
Northwestern at 1.15 P.M., and arrive in Denver 
early the second morning, and returning will 
leave Denver at 9.25 P.M., and arrive in Chicago 
at noon the second day. 

This through service between Chicago and 
Denver will commend itself to well - posted 
travellers appreciating the advantages and com- 
forts to be derived from making the journey in 
through sleeping-cars. 











POPULAR MONTHLY 
For 1889. 


Subscribers and advertisers are asked to read 
this frank and condensed statement of Facts. 


N ARTICLE of merit always commends itself, 


and a living proof of this fact is found in the steady 
increase in the circulation of Frank LeEstir’s Popv- 
LAR MONTHLY; no sudden flash, but a steady flame 
has made it a welcome and regular visitor in over 
100,000 American homes, or to more than 500,000 
readers monthly. 


It is the most popular American Magazine 
in the homes of the great masses. 


ECAUSE the Poputar Monrtuty contains 128 large 
octavo pages, nearly twice the matter of similar 
publications, and is not only the best, but by far the 
cheapest, of any of the magazines for the people. 

ECAUSE each issue contains a full-page picture in 
colors, the series of twelve forming for the year a 
beautiful collection of gems-of modern art. 

ECAUSE you can get it for $3.00 per year, or 25 
cents per copy. 


ONCLUDING this short and easy-told story, the 
PopuLtaR Montuty has proven a joy to the hundred 
thousand homes it regularly visits, and is without 
exception the most profitable advertising medium for 
any worthy article of home consumption. 








Subscribers send 15 cents fora specimen copy. 





Advertisers send a postal card for rates. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55, & 57 Park Place, N. Y. 














ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


DRESS FABRICS. 


Silk and Wool Brocades, 
Scotch and French Suitings, 
Cashmere d’ Ecosse. 


LYON’ SILKS AND VELVETS. 
Armure Royale, 


Broche and Metal Effects, 
Silk and Wool Bengalines. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS: 


Winter Furs, Cloaks, and Suits. 
Paris and London Wraps and Jackets. 


REAL LACES. 
Fancy Tulles, Cazes, and Crenadines. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Broadway, Cor. roth St., 
New York. 


A LETTER FROM MARION HARLAND’S DAUGHTER. 


[ FAC-SIMILE. | 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT, 





THE FINEST MEAT FLAVORING STOCK. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE DISHES, AND BEEF TEA. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 








ART AND HOME DECORATION ! 


Send this advertisement and $4.00 (subscription price 
for 1889) DIRECT TO THE PUBLISHER, before Jan- 
uary Ist, and you will receive 


=| The Art 


wo | AMateur 


From October, 1888, to December, 1889. 
33 BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES, 
Portrait, Fruit, Flower, Marine, and Landscape Studies 
(for copying or framing), as well as charming desigus 

for China Painting. Also 


150 PAGES OF USEFUL DESIGNS, 


Warranted 





We offer one of the finest quelity regular Ladies’ or 
Gents’ size 14 Karat Gold Ducber filled, Hunt- 
ing Case Watches, warranted to wear 20 years. 
for only $16.45. Pendant bows, thumb pieces and 
crowns are solid gold, These cases are manufactured 
of two thick plates of Solid Gold, 14 Karat fine (U.8. 
Mint Assay), covering an inner plate of fine compost- 
tion metal, which adds strength and durability to 
them, and are guaranteed to hold their color and wear 
equal to any Solid Gold Watch in the market. They 
are stem wind, pendant set and fitted with genuine 
American, quick train movoments (Figin, 
tier gal oa saked alsee lasvlan’ tha teolecd? ae richly illustrated, and crowded with valuable articles on 
warranted to he good time keepers. The newest Art »nd Home Decoration. Now is the time to 
model, contains the latest improvements and unsur- secure 
passed for durability, workmanship and accuracy of 
performance. These watches are fully guaranteed 
and if any defect is found in the material or workman- | 
| 4 
inclnding five colored plates, namely, a ‘STORMY 
COAST SCENE” in October ; a “*WATER LILY” and 
a ‘MOONLIGHT MARINE” in November ; a “ WIN- 





in black and white, working size, admirably adapted for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, China Painting, Church 
and Home Embroidery, Wood Carving, Brass Hammer- 
ing, and other Art Work. 


350 PAGES OF PRACTICAL TEXT, 





by registered mail, postage paid, on receipt of 
$16.45, or ifdesired will send by express C. O. D., 
with privilege of examination, if @& is sent as guar- 
antee of good faith. Lilustrated catalogue free. 


THE HARRIS WATCH CO., 
105 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ills. 








ship they will be exchanged or the money refunded, as 
TER LANDSCAPE” and a particularly piquant and 


the purchaser may elect. The watch can not be 
bought of any Jeweler for less than#35. Will be sent 

charming female figure, ‘* HEARTS ARE TRUMPS,” in 
December. 


THE P. COX 





T 7 (before January Ist) is the time to 
NOW send, together with this advertise- 
ment, $4 for 1889, and secure all that is 
offered above, including FOUR EXTRA 
COLORED STUDIES from the subjoined 
list, making 


33 COLORED rg esa, 





FOR NOVEMBER AND DE- 
CEMBER SUBSCRIBERS, U8 





t@~ SELECT FOUR: CROSS OUT THE OTHERS! 
— Coast Scene.—Sunset Landscape.—Birds of Para- 
dise. — “Little Rosebud.” — Golden Rod. — Ferns. — Tit- 
mice, 














N e —This advertisement (and $4 for 1889), sent dur- 
«Ue ing January, 1889, will entitle you to the NO- 
VEMBER and DECEMBER numbers FREE; sent dur- 
ing February they will entitle you to the DECEMBER 
number Free. That is, we offer 
olored plates to January Subscribers. 

58 eoisre4 lates to February Cheek 2 

Address Monraete Marxs, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 

P.S.—Five different Specimen Numbers, of our selec- 
tion, with Five or more Beautiful Colored Plates, will 
be sent on receipt of this Bazar paragraph and $] (regu- 
lar price, $1.75). Address as above. 


| FINE SHOES. 
For Ladies and Children. 


For sale by the leading retailers throughout the country. 























